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LASTING purchase is 
A thrifty! Withsolid white 
bronze— Nickel Silver —fit- 
tings, time is turned aside 
and thrifty buyers reap their 
reward. Continuous finger 
traffic, the weather and gen- 
eral wear and tear soon 
change the appearance of hardware whose beauty is only 
skin deep. But Nickel Silver resists the rub of fingers and 
cleaning, the corrosive action of the weather, and the 
stresses of day to day service. Solid, with no coating to 
chip or peel, the Nickel Silvers are tough, durable, 
wear resisting and always beautiful. Their use contin- 
ually pays dividends in satisfactory lifetime service. 
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STEAM condenser is a unit of thrift to conserve 
boiler water and make it work again and again. 
Corrosion, erosion, high pressures and temperatures 
are the constant enemies of condenser life and main- 
tenance. Therefore, many of the world’s leading 
navies and commercial fleets, shore stations and oil 
refineries are increasingly using thrifty Cupro- Nickel 
tubes in their condensers to increase reliability 
and cut down overhaul and maintenance expenses. 





HE best materials are thrifty! This worm gear 
T arive with Nickel-Bronze gear and Nickel Steel 
worm is an excellent example. Eight of these drives 
were installed 15 years ago on chewing gum mixing 
machines demanding steady nine-hour per day service 
under heavy intermittent load with accompanying 
stresses. Caution prompted a supply of spares for emer- 
gency replacement—but they are still in storage, for 


after 15 years the origi- 












nal drives continue to 

prove their real worth 

and low, final cost. We in- 
vite consultation on the 
use of the alloys of Nickel 
in your equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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(4 the &ditor 
Views the News 


HROUGH custom which has become increas- 

ingly well established in recent years, Labor 

day marks the end of the summer vacation sea- 
son and the beginning of the period of fall busi- 
ness activity. It is the dividing point between the 
interrupted, intermittent operations of dog days and 
the more consistent effort for the steady drive from 
Sept. 7 to Dec. 24. Naturally industrialists today 
are wondering what is in prospect for this 108-day 
period. Interest in the outlook has been heightened 
by a bearish tendency which has developed in the last 
week or two—probably prompted by the behavior 
of the stock market. 


In general, industrial executives are sanguine over 
the business outlook for the remainder of the year. 
The attitude of dozens of them who have been in- 
terviewed by STEEL’s editors (p. 
25) may be characterized as one 
of restrained optimism. They bal- 
ance the obvious need for materials 
and equipment against the un- 
certain factors of potential labor trouble and restric- 
tive government meddling. The concensus of opinion 
is that activity will rise to a point about midway 
between the summer level and the high point of 
the second quarter. In short, they look for a satis- 
factory volume of business during the remainder 
of 1937. 


Look for 
Rise in Fall 


The fall period will find industry deeply involved 
in problems relating to relations with employes. 
Figures of the American Iron and Steel institute, 
showing that employment in July 
was 7 per cent above that of June 
(p. 31), indicates how buoyantly 
Good Dividends employment snapped back after 

strike difficulties were cleared 
away. That employers recognize the importance of 
training and otherwise preparing the army of em- 
ployes for their jobs is evidenced by the survey con- 
ducted by the National Industrial Conference board 


Training Pays 
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(p. 30), which shows that four out of five of a mis- 
cellaneous group of 473 manufacturers are conduct- 
ing definite employe training programs. The time- 
liness of thorough training during the present period 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. The more cap- 
able an employe is the less likely he is to cause 
trouble. Men of limited ability are more susceptible 
to the pleas of irresponsible agitators. Training pays. 


Airplanes weighing more than 40 tons each and 
capable of carrying 50 to 75 passengers are a far 
cry from the commercial ships of a decade ago. The 

six clippers which Boeing is build- 
A New Field ing for Pan American Airways 
A for transatlantic service in 1938 
For Rivalry (p. 28) illustrate how engineers 
are meeting exacting requirements 
through the use of light aluminum and magnesium 
alloys and alloy steels. Design and construction of 
aircraft of this magnitude is still in the pioneer 
stage. During the next few years the extension of 
transoceanic air travel probably will bring out radi- 
cal changes in design. The ensuing rivalry between 
competing metals which possess the dual essentials 
of light weight and great strength will be well worth 
watching. 


Rapid growth in the acceptance of cutting tools of 
sintered carbides has elevated the manufacture of 
this unusual material to a level of importance and 
stability. A modern plant capable 
of turning out tools which range 
in cost from $200 to $400 per 
pound (p. 52) involves a curious 
variety of equipment and an ex- 
tremely distinctive manufacturing routine.... An 
ore handling bridge recently installed near Chicago 
(p. 59) has a number of unusual features. It em- 
bodies a traveling crane 523 feet 6 inches long han- 
dling a 20-gross-ton bucket. High-tensile steel was 
employed in the truss members of the bridge. The 
structure swings 15 degrees on either side of its nor- 
mal centerline, making it possible to move one end 
of the bridge 134 feet ahead of the other. 


Employs Novel 
Routine 
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Inland Galvanized Sheets | 
Are Setting New Standards| 


New standards for service life and uniform workability are resulting from Inland’s 
improved methods of producing galvanized sheets. First, the most modern meth- 
ods and equipment are used in producing the base metal sheets; second, Inland’s 
new equipment and improved method of galvanizing assures a secure bond between 
steel sheet and coating. 

Examine an Inland galvanized sheet. You will find no streaking. Temperature is 


f Re LAN >) held uniform during the galvanizing process. While this uniformity of appearance 


is only a surface feature, it is indicative of the closer bond and longer life of the 





ST a cE iZ coating. 
You'll find it a safer rule to specify “Inland” wherever galvanized sheet metal is 


to be used. 
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“After Labor Day’; Steelmakers Sum 


Up Prospects for Balance of Year 


ABOR day, the beginning of the fall season, finds 

steel producers almost unanimous in the opinion 

that a strong demand over the remainder of the 
year is assured. 

The general belief is that steelworks operations will 
average somewhere between the recent 83 per cent, 
and the 90.2 per cent of last April. According to this, 
the peak for the year was passed in that month 
although all indications point to a continuation of a 
relatively high level up to 1938. 

Nothing spectacular and nothing discouraging is 
expected; if no further disturbing factors creep in, 
such as another wave of strikes, sellers say they will 
be satisfied. Steel output so far this year has been 
within 2 per cent of the production in the comparative 
period in the banner year, 1929. 

In only three of the past ten years has the industry 
been called on to put forth its greatest productive ef- 
fort after the spring months. These years were 1928, 
1935 and 1936. Peaks were reached in October and 
November. 

Normal balance in steel demand is still lacking. As 
indicated in the following summaries, the market is 
moving into a quiet period so far as concerns building 
construction, this being a seasonal development. Rail- 
road purchases are tapering, and they may not show 
another strong revival until after questions of wages 
and freight rates are decided. 

In practically all other avenues the outlook is con- 
sidered favorable. Automotive business and household 
utilities are expected to be two of the main supports 
this fall. The machinery, heavy electrical and equip- 
ment industries are likely to take steel at the rate of 
recent months. Agricultural implement buying is most 
promising, as farm income enables widespread pur- 
chasing. 


See Improvement This Month 


PITTSBURGH 

OOD, consistent demand for steel is expected dur- 

ing the balance of this year by producers in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

While consumers probably will be less inclined to 
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carry large inventories, a fairly steady volume of 
orders is anticipated. 

Mills in this district entered September with back- 
logs in most lines well depleted, but during the past 
week incoming business became heavier, indicating 
that September will be better than the past 60 days. 

For one thing ,the automotive industry when it finally 
gets going on 1938 models will be very active for at 


least six to eight weeks. Another promising factor is 


Pouring Ladles Now “Streamlined” 


D gprecciene secagire oA and all-welded except for rivets at the 
trunnion blocks, 15 new open-hearth steel pouring 
ladles have been constructed for Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.’s Ohio works. Through use of rolled steel and 
welding, former ladle capacity of 100 gross tons is in- 
creased to 120 tons. Exclusive of brick lining, weight is 
only 47,000 pounds, compared with 58,000 pounds for the 
100-ton units. Photo courtesy US Steel News 
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the recent pickup in export inquiry, 
principally for semifinished steel, 
wire, sheets and tin plate. 

Tubular goods producers, who so 
far have enjoyed one of the most 
active periods since the pre-depres- 
sion era, anticipate an active fall. 
A continued high rate of tin plate 









































production is assured well into the 
fourth quarter. 

The recent Presidential epproval 
of 648 allotments for PWA projects, 
such as schools and other public 
buildings, waterworks, sewage sys- 
tems and other projects, will great- 
ly assist the construction industry, 
but the benefit may not come until 
late in the year. 


EXPECT IMPETUS FROM 
EARLY MODEL CHANGES 


DETROIT 
HILE there has been some dis- 
position to postpone steel pur- 
chases until after the Labor day 
holiday, most steel sellers experi- 
enced an unusually good volume of 
business during August, in some 
cases far surpassing estimates made 
earlier in the year. 

The bulk of this tonnage is for 
use in new automobile models, and 
releases are just now starting in 
fair volume. The end of the first 
week in September finds most auto- 
mobile builders about ready to press 
the starting switch for final as- 
sembly lines, although subassem- 
blies have been in process in some 
instances since early in August. 

Sentiment plays a large part in 
the outlook for the next few weeks, 
the feeling being that now with va- 
cations over and hot’ weather 
diminishing, industry will move 
forward to new high ground this 
fall, presaging a favorable effect on 
steel purchases. 

Scheduling the New York auto- 
mobile show two weeks earlier this 





year has moved production sched- 
ules ahead by just this much; hence 
1938 models will be rolling to deal- 
ers shortly in good volume, which 
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means steel releases for September 
should feel a stronger upward push 
this year than last. 

The stove and refrigerator indus- 
tries, both large users of enameling 
stock, are currently operating at a 
good rate, and local district offices 
anticipate a slackening in steel buy- 
ing for stove manufacture, with pos- 
sibly a further increase in releases 
from refrigerator builders. 


HEAVY PRODUCTS 
LESS FAVORABLE 


CHICAGO 
TEEL demand will recover from 
the summer dullness, but the 
relatively unfavorable outlook in the 
heavy products may result in a 
moderate decrease in average pro- 
duction during the remainder of the 
year compared with the rate of the 
past 60 days, according to Chicago 
district producers. 
No marked slackening in opera- 
tions is in sight before October be- 
cause backlogs are_ sufficient to 


maintain schedules this month. In 
the meantime business in the lighter 
products is counted on to improve 
to the extent that steelmaking early 
in the fourth quarter will require 
less support from backlogs than is 
true at present. 


Necessity for re- 











plenishing semifinished steel stocks 
also will be a prop to ingot output. 

Uncertainty attached to the out- 
look for railroad earnings gives a 
similar status to prospects for heavy 
steel products at Chicago. Old or- 
ders for freight cars will be com- 
pleted by October in most instances, 
and at the moment chances for the 
placing of new business in sufficient 
time to prevent a lag in shipments 
of car building material are con- 
sidered poor. 

Probably the most favorable busi- 
ness factor at Chicago is the im- 
proved income of agriculture. With 
farm cash income this year placed 
at the best level since 1929, a stimu- 
lating effect on buying of imple- 
ments, tractors, wire products and 
various consumers’ goods appears 
certain to result. Farm equipment 
builders are rushed to meet demand. 


MODERATELY ACTIVE FALL 
EXPECTED IN EAST 
NEW YORK 
EADING steel sellers are an- 
ticipating a moderately active 
fall. No such spurt is expected as 


characterized the first quarter, when 
advancing prices stimulated an- 
ticipatory buying. 

There has been a modification of 
views with respect to ship work 
and railroad construction. both of 
which have an important bearing on 
tonnage here. The maritime com- 
mission’s postponement of its pro- 
gram, which involves plans for 95 
ships, pending a two months survey 
of labor conditions, dulls the ex- 
pectation of much work coming out 
through the commission this year. 
On the other hand, local ship yards 
have ironed out the labor difficulties 
which have beset them throughout 
the summer, with much accumu- 
lated work now going forward. 

The present impasse in railroad 
buying is expected to be temporary. 
Unless there is undue delay, ac- 
cording to opinion here, the last two 
months of the year should see con- 
siderable car work placed. 

Building construction, a major 
outlet for steel in this district, is 
moderately promising. Higher labor 
costs and mounting taxes have re- 
stricted operations so far this year, 
even though activity has been at a 
higher rate than in 1936. 


BELIEVE BUSINESS 
WILL BE SATISFACTORY 
CLEVELAND 

IGNS of substantial activity for 
the fall months are noted here. 

Some improvement is already under 

way. August bookings were more 

than double those of June, which 

was the low month. 

Just how long after Labor day a 
general revival in buying may be 
expected is a question, and some 
executives believe its full force will 
not be felt until late in September. 
One factor is the existence of com- 
fortable inventories in the hands of 
many steel users, and lack of price 
incentive to cause buying of a specu- 











lative character. In the opinion of 
one steelmaker if buying during the 
final three months is 65 per cent as 
large as it was in the first quarter, 
the year will be an unusually satis- 
factory period. The general expecta- 
tion is that it will be much higher. 

Steelmakers believe the remain- 
der of the year will bring highly 
satisfactory business. The usual 
experience at the moment is that 
nearly all those consumers whose 
needs are slack are tied up in some 
way with the automotive situation. 


STEEL 








Tungsten Tool Steel Prices Advanced; 


European Cartel Negotiates for Scrap 


HILE the administration at 

Washington last week was 

giving serious consideration 
to the Far Eastern situation and 
the possibility of applying the neu- 
trality act, the trade in semifinished 
and finished steel, as reflected at 
New York, remained virtually at a 
standstill. 

Tentative inquiries are being fig- 
ured for Japan, yet relatively little 
new business has resulted. Japan, 
still taking large shipments of scrap, 
does not appear to be concerned re- 
garding finished steel requirements. 
It was pointed out that the country 
is virtually self-sufficient in muni- 
tions, and would not be materially 
injured by an American embargo, 
while China, still dependent on out- 
side supplies, would be severely 
handicapped. 


Offers $2 a Ton More 


Incidentally, Sir I. S. L. Elliott, 
representing the European steel 
scrap federation, the scrap buying 
cartel for the leading European 
countries, arrived in this country and 
began negotiating for a large ton- 
nage of scrap for export. He is re- 
ported to have offered $2 per ton 
more than paid for the last big pur- 
chase by this organization in this 
country. At Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh last week the scrap market 
was easier. 

Reports that China would :mpose 
an embargo on exportation of tung- 


sten ore and other minerals, could 
not be confirmed by importers. 
Chinese tungsten ore prices were 
quoted in London as high as the 
equivalent of about $35, duty paid, 
per short ton unit in this country. 
In one quarter, it is estimated that 
only 75 tons of tungsten ore is afloat 
and that this is one of the scattered 
lots on which London prices are now 
being tentatively established. 

At Cleveland important makers 
advised customers that all grades of 
standard high-speed steels (contain- 
ing tungsten) will be advanced Oct. 
1 to 80 cents a pound, base. The 
18-4-1 grade of high-speed tool steel, 
18 per cent tungsten, now selling 
at 67 cents, will be 80 cents. Other 
grades of tungsten steels will be in- 
creased in price proportionately. 
Steels containing 4 per cent tungsten 
will be up 3 cents; those containing 
9 per cent tungsten, up 6 cents, and 
so on, 

Standard alloy tool steels which 
do not contain tungsten, will remain 
unchanged, at least for the fourth 
quarter. 


Steel Best Inflation Hedge, 
Canadian Farmer Declares 


A farmer living near Wingham, 
Ont., Canada, has decided steel is 
the best hedge against wartime in- 
flation. 

Joseph Schmidt recently acquired 


Pickling Steel Plate for Battleships 
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a 3-ton block of steel to add to the 
thousands of dollars worth which 
he has stored on his farm in Bruce 
county. Schmidt pays no attention to 
scrap, but insists on buying only 
quality steel. He believes a Euro- 
pean war is imminent and that the 
price of steel will soar as a result. 
In his own words: 

“Stocks and bonds and all kinds 
of paper investments can go down 
to almost nothing, but that doesn’t 
bother me. My money would make 
small interest in a bank. I have an 
immovable investment. When I buy 
steel, I know no one will take it.” 


New Buildings, Equipment 
For DeSoto Expansion 


As a part of the extensive expan- 
sion program now under way at 
Chrysler Corp. plants, it was an- 
nounced last week work has been 
started on additions to the plant of 
the DeSoto division on Wyoming 
avenue, Detroit. Included are a new 
third story for the assembiy build- 
ing, lengthening of chassis and final 
assembly lines, and installation of a 
battery of new presses in the 
pressed-metal plant. 

Additional space in the assembly 
building, amounting to 100,000 
square feet, will be utilized for 
paint spray equipment and for stor- 
age. A new frame-receiving building, 
covering 6000 square feet, will be 
erected adjacent to the start of the 
chassis line. 

Shipping facilities will be im- 
proved with a new head house in 
which cars are prepared for ship- 
ment, and new loading dock equip- 
ment. A new personnel building, 
covering over 9000 square feet, is 
now nearing completion. 

The present DeSoto plant was 
opened only last fall, and with the 
new construction will provide 750,- 
000 square feet for manufacturing. 


Sa 


BRINGING Uncle Sam's navy up 

to peacetime strength 1s keeping 
some shipyards busy. This view in 
one of the largest shipbuilding plants 
shows steel plate being cleaned prior 
to use in a battleship. The large size 
of the plates necessitates a_ pickling 
tank of unusual design. The two 
tanks were supplied by B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O. They are made of 
heavily reinforced steel and lined with 
a \4-anch thickness of Triflex rubber, 
covered with two courses acid-proof 
brick jointed with a sulphur base com 
pound. To avoid chipping-by con 
tact with the plate, the brick 1s covered 
with a cushion of timbers. The tanks 
are 42 feet long, 5 feet wide and 11 

feet deep, inside 
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Building World’s Largest Clippers; 


Steel Reinforces Light Alloys 


SEATTLE 

N THE Boeing Aircraft Co.’s new 
pabhice te plant here—itself one of 
the marvels of factory structures on 
the Pacific coast—six of the largest 
Clippers ever built are under con- 
struction for Pan American Air- 
ways. 

All-metal, each to weigh 85,000 
pounds, each to cost $500,000, they 
will inaugurate 24-hour §transat- 
lantic flights in 1938. 

The light aluminum and magne- 
sium alloys, of course, form the 
greater part of the bodies and wings 
of these flying ships, but it is to be 
noted that steel is used for some re- 
inforcing purposes. 

Each will be propelled by four 
1500-horsepower Wright Cyclone en- 
gines, to supply as much power as 
two ordinary steam railroad loco- 
motives. Top speed will be 200 miles 
an hour, cruising speed 150. 

The wing spread is 152 feet, and 
designed to house the crew of ten. 
The hull is 109 feet long. Each ship 
will have two decks, with lounge 
rooms, galley, wash rooms, seats 
that can be converted into berths, 
with capacity for 75 passengers. In 
actual service, however, they will 
carry only 50 passengers, and 2% 
tons of cargo. The first unit is well 
under way and the hull structure of 
the second is being assembled. 

The Boeing plant is 204 x 304 
feet, with a clear height of 35 feet, 
having an unbroken area of 2,100,- 
000 cubic feet. This permitted 
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simultaneous assembly this year 
of nine Boeing army _ bombers, 


weighing 16 tons each, the largest 
land planes ever built in this coun- 
try. 





ENTRAL portion of the 
Clipper: This will contain 
the dining salon, and above it, 
the center section of the wing 
structure which will be used 
for cargo space. On the outer 
ends of the section are the two 
inner engine nacelles, 25 feet 
above the assembly floor. All 
four engine nacelles will be 
accessible during flight by 
way of wing companionways 


ASSIVE wing spar: 

Sturdy as a bridge struc- 
ture, this truss-type wing spar 
will form part of the frame- 
work of the broad wing in Pan 
American Airways’ new 41- 
ton Boeing transoceanic flying 
boat. The wing will measure 

152 feet from tip to tip 

















ORKMEN inside one of 
the four engine nacelles. 
These nacelles will be mount- 
ed on the 152-foot wings of the 
huge ocean-going craft. The 


plane’s four 1500-horsepower 


Wright Cyclone engines will 
furnish as much power as two 
ordinary railroad locomotives 


Psonic one of the 


center section bulkheads, 
built partly of steel and partly 
of aluminum alloy, for the 
Pan-American fleet of “Atlan- 
tic Clippers.” The left part of 
the assembly is framework for 
the hull; to the right is the 
center section of the wing 
spar. A massive “drill jig” 
rolls on rails over the entire 
layout to facilitate accurate 

construction 


Giant Press Installed 
In Airplane Factory 


Reported as the largest in the 
world, a_ self-contained hydraulic 
press with a pressure capacity of 
5000 tons has been installed in the 
plant of the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Ine., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Built by the Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co., Mount Gilead, O., the press is 


used for 3009 production operations 
in connection with shaping alu- 
minum alloy parts for Douglas 
transport planes. Economy and flex- 
ibility in the fabrication of parts is 
expected to result. 

Total weight of the press, which 
is as tall as a four-story building, 
is 840,000 pounds, comprising the 
following parts: Head, 175,400 
pounds; platen, 110,000 pounds; bed, 
141,510 pounds; ram, 42,380 pounds; 
each strain rod, 28,080 pounds. The 
ram is six feet in diameter and is 
actuated by oil under pressure of 
2500 pounds per square inch. 

Direct driven by two 150-horse- 
power electric motors, four radial 
pumps of the variable reversible de- 
livery type generate the pressure, 
which is applied directly from the 
pumps to the press rams without 
intervening valves. 


Decade In Air Travel 


A decade of coast-to-coast mail 
and passenger air transportation 
was reached Sept. 1, during which 
time the metal industries have 
played an integral role in man’s 
conquest of the air. In 1927 planes 
built almost entirely of wood 
spanned the continent in 33 hours. 
Crossing times were reduced grad- 
ually to 30 hours in 1930, 20 hours 
in 1933, and to the 15 hours which 
United Air Lines ships now require 
Present day transports are con 
structed almost entirely of metal, 
wood being confined to paneling for 
cabin interiors. 

During the ten years United trans- 
ports have flown 120,209,435 miles 
and carried 1,075,359 passengers, for 
a total of 450,862,210 passenger 
miles. Air mail has aggregated 42,- 
357,951 pounds and air express, 8, 
039,927 pounds. 


























Four Out of Five Industrial 


Companies Training Employes 


ous group of 473 companies, em- 

ploying 626,668 persons, in vari- 
ous industries throughout the coun- 
try have definite employe training 
programs, a National Industrial 
Conference board survey disclosed 
last week. Only 13 per cent of the 
companies report no training. 

The industries include: agricul- 
tural implement, automotive, chem- 
icals, electrical manufacturing, iron 
and steel, leather, lumber, machines 
and machine tools, other metal prod- 
ucts, paper, printing, rubber, textile, 
public utilities and miscellaneous. 

High-lights of the survey: 

Training on the job is given by 
98.5 per cent of the companies; only 
8.5 per cent have vestibule schools. 

Training is given to mature as 
well as young learners. 

Compensation of persons in train- 
ing is at least 50 per cent of the reg- 
ular rate in 91 per cent of the com- 
panies, and 80 per cent of the reg- 
ular rate or more in about 32 per 
cent. 


Fous: out of five of a miscellane- 


Training Period Varies Widely 


Time required for training ranges 
from one week to more than five 
years. More than 60 per cent of 
the companies were able to give nec- 
essary instruction in six months or 
less. 

Definite policies for training em- 
ployes for versatility are in effect in 
47 per cent of the companies. 

Regular systematic apprentice 
training is reported by 272, or 57.5 
per cent of the firms covered. 

A large proportion of these plans 
is in the metalworking industries. 

The number of apprentices in 
these companies is 7322, or 1.1 per 
cent of their aggregate employment. 

About 55 per cent of the com- 
panies reporting apprentice training 
provide all the instruction given; 
about 45 per cent utilize outside fa- 
cilities, usually for providing the 
school room instruction. 

More than a third of the com- 
panies make no definite provision 
for school-room instruction. 

Four years is the most common 
length of apprentice-training 
courses. 

Average compensation of appren- 
tices ranges from 33.2 cents per hour 
in the first six months of training to 
57.4 cents in the last half of the 
fourth year. 

The usual minimum hiring age is 
18 years. 

The following table gives the num- 
ber of companies included in the 
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survey, the number of their em- 
ployes, and the apprentices they are 
training. In addition to these ap- 
prentices many companies have 
training courses for higher classes 
of workers. 


Appren- 

Employ- _ tices in 

Industry Firms ment Training 
Agricultural implements 11 56,041 99 
Automobiles and parts 28 50,548 540 
Chemicals ‘ - 1 1,700 ; 
Electrical manufacturing 55 119,949 991 
Iron and steel ia 19 50,061 292 
Leather and products } 1,442 ; 
Lumber and products 3 2,345 14 


Machines and ma- 
chine tools 


eat 1 110,522 2,302 
Metal products, other.. 15s 


9 
) 142,084 1,685 


Paper and products 7 4,910 32 
Printing ies ‘ ; 4 1,379 18 
Rubber sf ‘ 3 3,650 
Textiles .... = 13 30,029 562 
Miscellaneous a 14 119,983 346 
Public utilities 6 32,025 351 
Pity y \ : 473 626,668 7,322 


“To maintain and raise the stand- 
ard of living, continued increase in 
the productive capacity and output 
of American industry will be nec- 
essary,” says the board. “This in- 
crease must be very large to com- 
pensate for the rapidly growing bur- 
dens and wastes of government. 

“It will require not only greater 

investment but great im- 
provement in the productive capaci- 
ties of the working population. 

“The opinion advanced at one time 
that intensive and progressive mech- 


anization was reducing the need for 
highly skilled labor has not been 
borne out by events. While a less 
comprehensive mechanical training 
than formerly may give adequate 
preparation for many occupations, a 
high degree of specialized skill is 
necessary to secure best results 
from elaborate and intricate ma- 
chines. Such skill can be built sat- 
isfactorily only on a sound founda- 
tion of the fundamentals of machine 
operation. 

“The cost of a training program 
can not properly be regarded as an 
extraneous or gratuitous expense 
that properly can be escaped 
every company should participate in 
proportion to its size and ability.” 


Tennessee's Battery of 


Coke Ovens Completed 

A battery of 73 coke ovens was 
completed recently by the Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh, for Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary. 

It is designated as No. 2 unit. No. 
1, also comprising 73 ovens, to be 
built by Koppers, will be ready for 
operation in the fall. They are parts 
of a broad expansion program in the 
South, which includes a new tin plate 
mill, now under construction. 

Into the new battery can be 
charged 1590 tons of coal daily, pro- 
ducing 1110 tons of furnace coke; 
20,263,000 cubic feet of gas; 14,771 
gallons of tar; 17.7 tons ammonium 
sulphate; 5207 gallons light oil; and 
3123 gallons motor benzoil. 


Weight Reduced in Steel Alpine Cable Cars 





HESE 16-passenger stainless steel cable cars, part of a 30-car order, weigh 
only 660 pounds each, or 56 per cent less than the type formerly used in the 


Italian Alps. 


They will haul skiers and mountain climbing tourists. 


The cars 


are being built by the “shotweld” method in the shops of Piaggio & Co., Genoa, 
Italy, licensee of the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
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STEEL’S JULY EMPLOYMENT 
AT 594,000, NEAR RECORD 


ECOVERING from the effects of 

strikes in June, employment in 
the steel industry in July increased to 
594,000 according to the American 
Iron & Steel institute. This figure 
was only one-fourth of 1 per cent 
below the record total of 595,000 em- 
ployes in May, despite the fact that 
during July operations were nearly 
12 per cent below May. Total July 
payrolls were $90,550,000, about Zo 
per cent under May. 

The July employment figures rep- 
resent a 7 per cent gain over the 
average of 556,000 in June. 
July payrolls also increased sub- 
stantially over the total of $87,520,- 
000 paid in June. 

Wage earning employes in July 
numbered 533,000, compared with 
495,000 in June and 533,500 in the 
record month of May. Average 
hourly earnings in July were 86.3 
cents. The work-week averaged 37.3 
hours, compared with 39.2 in June 
and 38.6 in May. 


WITNESSES DENY REPUBLIC 
INFLUENCED CIVIC GROUP 


Prominent citizens testified last 
week at Canton, O., that Republic 
Steel Corp. did not bring pressure on 
them to form a citizens’ committee 
to combat the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing committee in the recent steel 
strike. 

Following conclusion of testimony 
by union members in Cleveland, 
Youngstown, and Canton on charges 
that the company violated the Wag- 
ner act, Republic began its defense 
before the labor relations board’s 
trial examiner, John T. Lindsay. De- 
fense witnesses included  indus- 
trialists, clergymen, and bankers. 

All declared formation of the citi- 
zens group was spontaneous, and 
said they had heard Police Chief 
Stanley Switter say that guns, tear 
gas, and ammunition had _ been 
“stolen” from Republic’s main offi- 
ces. A motion by Republic to dis- 
miss charges against it was denied 
by . Lindsay. 


BETHLEHEM FOURTH TO BE 
ACCUSED BY LABOR BOARD. 


Complaint charging unfair labor 
practices has been filed against Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. by the national la- 
bor relations board, based on allega- 
tions made by the CIO. A hearing 
is scheduled to begin Sept. 8 at 
Franklin Boro, Pa., on a_ petition 
requesting determination of collec- 
tive bargaining representatives. 

The board alleges the company has 
dominated and contributed financial- 
ly to employe representation plans at 
14 plants, and at three has “engaged 
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in other unfair labor practices with 
the intention of denying employes 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively.” 

The board brought similar actions 
against Weirton Steel Co., Republic 
Steel Corp., and Inland Steel Co. 


SWOC TO SEEK EXPIRATION 
OF ALL STEEL PACTS MARCH I! 


Attempts will be made to terminate 
simultaneously all contracts with 
steel producers next March 1, the 
Steel Workers Organizing committee 
said last week. New contracts will 
then be sought at the same time with 
all signatory steel companies. 

Negotiations with Carnegie-Ili- 
nois Steel Corp. are to start Feb. 8. 
SWOC claims 399 contracts with 
iron and steel and metalworking 
companies employing more than 510,- 
000 men. 


Wire Company To Build 
Mountain Tramway 


American Steel & Wire Co. has 
signed a contract with the state of 
New Hampshire for constructing a 
5200-foot aerial tramway at Fran- 
conia extending from Franconia 
Notch near Echo lake up the side of 
Cannon mountain to a point just be- 
low the peak. The tramway will be 
the first of its type in North Amer- 
ica, although similar ones have been 
used in Europe for some years. 

Cost of the project is about $250,- 
000. The Wire company’s fee for con- 
struction of the tramway is to be 
$191,975 while an additional amount 
of approximately $55,000 has been 
authorized by the state to provide 
ground for a landing platform and 
other incidental expenses. John W. 
Childs is engineer in charge. 


Ludlum Offers Trophy 
For Air Speed Record 


Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. 
Y., has offered the Ludlum trophy 
and a $2000 cash award to the pilot 
winning the Thompson trophy race 
at the National air races in Cleve- 
land, Sept. 6, providing a new speed 
record is established. If no new 
record is established, the award will 
be held over and made next year or 
when a new speed mark is set. 

Ludlum has been active in devel- 
oping improved steels for use in 
aeronautical and automotive indus- 
tries, Hiland G. Batcheller, presi- 
dent, pointed out in announcing the 
award. Silcrome valve steel, devel- 
oped by the company in the early 
1920’s, today has become standard 
in many airplane engines. 

The Thompson trophy race from 
the West coast to Cleveland af- 
fords a severe test for materials and 
design of competing planes. 


Financial 


NEW FINANCING PROPOSED 
BY SHEET & TUBE 

OUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 

CO.’s board of directors has called 
a special meeting of shareholders for 
Oct. 19 to consider new financing to 
provide working capital, from which 
large expenditures have been made 
for plant improvements and better- 
ments, increase inventories and re- 
ceivables, and facilitate further im- 
provements contemplated in the 
Youngstown and Chicago districts. 

No definite plans for the financing 
have been made. Any new securities 
issued will be offered first to present 
common shareholders pro rata. While 
the amount has not been determined, 
it is expected to be approximately 
$30,000,000. 

The action to be taken by share- 
holders includes approval of an in- 
crease in the authorized common 
shares from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 
shares, the release of pre-emptive 
rights of common shareholders on 
not exceeding 400,000 shares, and au- 
thorization to the board to issue se- 
curities convertible into common 
shares. Only holders of common 
shares will be entitled to vote at the 
meeting. 


FOLLANSBEE SUBSCRIPTION 
DATE EXTENDED TO SEPT. 27 


Date for the expiration of sub- 
scription warrants for the purchase 
of bonds and common stock of Fol- 
lansbee Steel Corp. has been ex- 
tended from Aug. 30 to Sept. 27. 

This step was taken by the United 
States court for the western district 
of Pennsylvania on petition of the 
company. Delays were met in pre- 
paration and submission of neces- 
sary petitions, auditors’ statements, 
and exhibits preliminary to obtain- 
ing action by the “blue sky” com- 
missions of various states in con- 
nection with the qualifications of 
the bonds and common stock of the 
corporation. The Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, will continue to issue 
and transfer the warrants up to 
Sept. 27. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Directors of American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., declared 
the first quarterly dividend of 
$1.12% a share on its 4% per cent 
accumulative convertible preferred 
stock, and a regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 50 cents a share on its 
common stock. Both dividends are 
payable Oct. 15 to stock of record 
Sept. 15. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Buffalo, de- 
clared an extra dividend of 50 cents 
a share and a regular quarterly 
dividend of like amount on common, 
both payable Sept. 30 of record 
Sept. 18. 
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Production 


ITH only fractional changes at 
Chicago and Pittsburgh and 


shifts at other centers largely bal- 


ancing, the national steelworks op- 
erating rate last week held at 83 
per cent. Observance of Labor Day 
this week will cause some reduction 
in production though many steel-- 
makers will minimize the idle pe- 
riod. 

Youngstown, O.—Unchanged at 73 
per cent, with 63 open hearths, three 
bessemers and 21 blast furnaces ac- 
tive. Labor Day will cut heavily 
into this week’s schedule with all 
but Republic’s 17 open hearths and 
one bessemer to close Monday and 
virtually all finishing mills to be 
idle. Republic will operate its steel- 
making departments but close its 
finishing mills Monday. 

Birmingham—Down 5 points to 91 
per cent, one Republic open hearth 
being down for repairs, leaving 18 
open hearths active. 

Chicago——Down half a point to 86 
per cent, slightly below the best 
rate for the year to date. Schedules 
are expected to hold at about this 
level for September. 

Detroit—Down 5 points to 95 per 
cent, one open hearth being off for 
repairs. 

New England—Up 10 points to 70 
per cent. Two producers will slight- 
ly reduce operations this week, bring- 
ing the rate to 60-65 per cent. 


Pittsburgh—-Down 0.4 point to 83 
per cent. The leading producer is 
at about 84 per cent and National 
Tube Co. is again operating three 
furnaces at McKeesport, Pa. 

Wheeling—Up 1.5 points to 91 per 
cent of capacity. 

Central 
changed at 65 per cent. A slight 
recession is noted by one producer, 
but not sufficient to affect the aver- 
age. Most plants will operate through 
Labor Day, a few going down Sun- 
day to Monday night. 

Cleveland—Down 1.5 points to 78 
per cent. National Tube Co. set an 
all-time record at its Lorain, O., plant 
in August, producing 87,800 tons 
from its open hearths, to top the 
previous record of 83,331 tons in 
May, 1929. The blast furnace divi- 
sion produced 92,965 tons, exceeding 
the previous record of 60,964 tons in 
May, 1937. 

St. Louis—Down 7 points to 77 per 
cent of capacity, several furnaces be- 
ing down for repairs. 

Cincinnati—Off 4 points to 89 per 
cent, one open hearth being taken 
off for repairs. 

Buffalo—Unchanged at 86 per cent 
of capacity. A new record for Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.’s continuous strip 
mill was set during August, with a 
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eastern seaboard Un- 








District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Sept.4 Change 1936 1935 
Pittsburgh .. 83 —0).4 70 45 
Chicago ..... 86 —0.5 72% 57 
Eastern Pa... 65 None 48% 32% 
Youngstown.. 73 None 29 60 
Wheeling .... 91 +1.5 98 84 
Cleveland ... 78 —1.5 82 56 
MEO oo ba css) oe None 75 32 
Birmingham.. 91 5 64 45% 
New England 70 +10 80 70 
Detroit’ ...... BB —5 100 94 
Cincinnati.... 89 4 80 ; 
St TOts...i. Oe 7 7 
Average ... 83 None 71% 52 


+Not reported. 








production of 90,100 gross tons, com- 
pared with the previous mark of 75,- 
000 tons. 


World Tin Production Up; 
U.S. Leads in Consumption 


World tin consumption in the first 
half of 1937 increased 14,944 gross 
tons over the first six months of 
1936 to 94,863 tons. Production in- 
creased 9415 tons to 92,303 tons, ac- 
cording to the International Tin 
Research and Development council. 

In the year ended in June world 
production totaled 187,779 tons while 
apparent consumption increased 12.7 
per cent over the preceding year to 
177,384 tons. United States used 
nearly half, 83,376 tons, an increase 
over the preceding year of 19.6 per 
cent. Russia’s consumption showed 
the greatest gain, 52.1 per cent to 
11,768 tons; Japan used 8288 tons, 
20.5 per cent more than in the 
year before. 

World tin plate production in the 
year ended in June increased 22 per 
cent over the preceding year to 4,- 
038,000 tons. United States output 
in July was 195,000 tons, compared 
to 190,000 tons in June. 


Canada Doubles Mine 
And Pump Purchases 


Canada during first half of 1937 
bought from the United States 96 
per cent more mining, well and 
pumping equipment than in the 
same period of 1936. Figures com- 
piled by the machinery division of 
the department of commerce show 
that in first half Canada bought 
from the United States nine times 
as much petroleum and gas well 
drilling equipment and more than 
twice as much other petroleum well 
and refining equipment as in first 
half of 1936. 

Canadian purchases of pneumatic 


portable tools and air compressors 
from this country in first half were 
approximately double those of first 
half, 1936, and pump imports were 
72 per cent over 1936. Increases of 
sales to Canada showed increases 
of smaller amounts in ore crushing 
and sorting equipment, rock drills. 
concentrating and smelting ma- 
chinery and other types of mining 
and quarrying machinery. 


Electromet Plans Carbide 
Plant In Wilson Dam Area 


Plans for a new plant for Electro 
Metallurgical Co., New York, in the 
Wilson dam area on the Tennessee 
river were disclosed in Birmingham 
last week. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority announced it had signed a 
contract with the company, a _ unit 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
to furnish as much as 40,000 kilo- 
watt hours of power by 1941, should 
that amount be required. 

Such a maximum, TVA pointed 
out, would net it approximately $750,- 
000 annually. The proposed plant 
will produce calcium carbide. Precise 
location and initial expenditure were 
not announced. 


New Steel Reinforcing 
Code Pamphlet Issued 


Including the latest standards, a 
pamphlet entitled the “Code of 
Standard Practice and Specifications 
for Placing Reinforcing Materials” 
has been issued by the Concrete Re- 
inforcing Steel institute, Chicago. 
The contents were first developed 
about ten years ago and formed 
portions of the handbook, “Re- 
inforced Concrete,” now out of 
print. The code is a reference in 
matters relating to the use and ap- 
plication of reinforcing materials, 
of value to specifiers, buyers and 
sellers. 


Lukens Fingerprinting Aids 
In Employe Identification 


Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
has started a free fingerprinting 
service for employes, in co-opera- 
tion with the Civilian bureau at 
Washington. Fingerprints will be 
kept at the bureau as a permanent 
record of identification, and will be 
entirely separate from the criminal 
file. Company officials and work- 
men have endorsed the plan. 


More than 40 per cent, or 32,019, 
of the employes of General Electric 
Co. have worked with the company 
for ten or more years, according to 
a recent survey, and 42,785 have 
been employed more than five years. 
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lron Output Best in Eight 
Years; 191 Stacks Active 


NHAMPERED by labor dis- 

turbances and reflecting the 

high total of active capacity, 
production of coke pig iron in the 
United States in August increased 
moderately and reached a_ level 
which was the best since August, 
1929. The strength was well sus- 
tained through the month, for on 
Aug. 31 active blast furnaces num- 
bered 191, compared with 192 on 
July 31. 

Average daily production in 
August was 116,676 gross tons, this 
being a gain of 3729 tons, or 3.3 per 
cent, over the 112,947-ton rate of 
July. This was the highest recorded 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 





1937 1936 1935 

Jan, ...... 3,219,741 2,029,304 1,478,443 
Feb. ..... 3,020,006 1,838,932 1,614,905 
March ... 3,470,470 2,046,121 1,770,990 
April .. 3,400,636 2,409,474 1,671,556 
May ..... 3,545,180 2,659,643 1,735,577 
June ..... 3,115,302 2,596,528 1,558,463 
* 3,501,359 2,595,791 1,520,340 
Aug. ..... 3,616,954 2,711,726 1,759,782 
Tot.8 mo. 26,888,648 18,887,519 13,110,056 
MEY 345% ae wees 2,728,257 1,770,259 
Oct. ‘ ... 2,991,794 1,978,379 
ee ; 2,949,942 2,066,293 
Dec. a ... 8,125,192 2,115,496 

Total: .. ...... 830,682,704 21,040,483 


since August, 1929, with 120,845 tons 
per day. The daily rate in August, 
a year ago, was 87,475 tons. 

Total production in August was 
3,616,954 tons, which compared with 
the 3,501,359 tons of July, was an 
improvement of 115,595 tons, or 3.3 
per cent. This was the best since 
the 3,746,198 tons in August, 1929. 
Total output for the corresponding 
month of last year was 2,711,726 
tons. 

For the eight months ended in 
August, pig iron output has ag- 
gregated 26,888,648 gross tons, an 
increase of 42.4 per cent, or 8,001,- 
129 tons, over the 18,887,519 tons 
made in the first eight months of 
1936. In 1935, the eight-month total 
was 13,110,056 tons, thus the 1937 fig- 
ure is more than double. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in August were at the 
rate of 85.7 per cent, based on the 
American Iron and Steel institute’s 
revised capacity figure as of June 
30. This rate compares with 82.9 
per cent in July, 76.6 per cent in 
June and 84.3 per cent in May. In 
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August, 1936, the percentage was 
64.3 per cent. 


During the month, the net loss in 
active blast furnaces was one stack. 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 


1937 1936 1935 1934 


TOM. . 0455 103,863 65,461 47,692 39,537 
3): a 107,857 63,411 57,675 45,385 
March ... 111,951 66,004 57,120 52,438 
April .. 113,354 80,316 55,719 57,873 
May 114,360 85,795 55,986 66,370 
June 103,843 86,551 51,949 64,563 
July 112.947 83.735 49.043 39,630 
Aug. .. 116,676 87,475 56,767 34,199 
Sept. ; .. 90,942 S5yY,uu9 29,969 
i, ae 96,509 63,818 30,689 
Nov. ..... ...-. 98331 68,876 31,930 
Dec. : ‘ 100,813 68,242 33,161 

Ave. 110,652 83,832 57,694 43,774 


Five steelworks or nonmerchant fur- 
naces resumed operation and six 
were blown out or banked. No 
stacks .of merchant classification 
were blown in or blown out. 
Stacks blowing in during August 
were: In Ohio: Hamilton No. 2, 
Hamilton Coke & Iron Co.; Ohio 
No. 5, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
In Pennsylvania: Cambria G, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. In New York: Buf- 
falo No. 2, National Steel Corp. In 
Illinois: South Chicago No. 4, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Furnaces blowing out or banking 
were: In Ohio: Youngstown No. 5, 
Republic Steel Corp. In Pennsyl- 
vania: One Aliquippa, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.; Isabella No. 


AUGUST IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total tonnage 


lastday of Mer- Nonmer- 
Aug. July chant chant 
2 43 42 143,718 686,617 
Penna. .... 64 65 138,527* 1,006,042* 
Alabama .. 18 18 115,601 129,711 
Tilinos «... 16 16 96,224 250,782 
New York.. 14 13 76,508 183,886 
Colorado .. 2 3 
Indiana ... 15 15| 18,027 540,257 
Maryland 5 6 
Virginia 1 1| 
Kentucky .. 2 y 
MMB ca. 1 1| 
tOBR, fries 0 0} 
Utah ~~ 1 1 26,951 204,103 
West Va.... 3 3 
Michigan q 4 | 
Minnesota. . 2 2 
Missouri .. 0 0 
Total..... 191 192 615,556* 3,001,398* 


*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 


3, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. In 
Maryland: Maryland E, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. In Illinois: South Chicago 
No. 3, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. In Colorado: Minnequa A, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Lucy Furnace, Started 
In 1870's, Dismantled 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. is dis- 
mantling its original Lucy blast 
furnace in Pittsburgh. Built in 1871 
and blown in May 18, 1872, the stack 
has been idle since April 30, 1929. 

One of the first operating units 
of the early Kloman, Carnegie & 
Co., Lucy furnace was built at Fifty- 
first street at the same time its 
rival, Isabella furnace, was being 


RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1937 1936? 1935° 1934! 

Jan, 76.6 48.2 34.2 28.3 
Feb. 79.5 46.6 41.4 32.5 
March . . 82.5 48.5 41.0 37.5 
April ... . $3.7 59.1 40.0 41.4 
May . 84.3 63.1 40.2 47.5 
June 76.6 63.6 37.2 46.3 
July 82.9 61.5 35.2 28.4 
Aug. , - S08 64.3 40.7 24.5 
Sept. : 66.9 42.5 21.5 
Oct. . : 71.0 45.8 22.1 
Nov. 72.3 49.5 22.8 
23.7 


Dec. ae 74.2 49.0 

‘First half based on capacity of 49,- 
512,737 gross tons, Dec. 31, 1936—sec- 
ond half on capacity of 49,727,737 tons, 
June 30, 1937; “capacity of 49,777,893 
tons, Dec. 31, 1935; *capacity of 50,845,741 
tons, Dec. 31, 1934; *capacity of 50,975,561 
tons, Dec. 31, 1933. Capacities by Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute. 


constructed directly across the Al- 
legheny river. Keen rivalry on out- 
put featured their early operation. 
Both had a capacity of 50 tons 
daily. Production was gradually in- 
creased to provide the original Lucy 
with an annual output of 54,400 
tons at the time it was abandoned. 

Named for the wife of Thomas 
M. Carnegie, one of the founders 
of the present company, the furnace 
was known as Lucy No. 1 after a 
second Lucy furnace was blown in 
Sept. 27, 1877. Lucy furnace No. 2 
has been idle since September, 1930, 
and also is being dismantied. 


Westinghouse Starts 
Flood Prevention Project 


The first major flood prevention 
project to reach the construction 
stage in the Pittsburgh district was 
announced recently by Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. The Tur- 
tle creek valley in which lie the 
Westinghouse works and other large 
industries will be protected by the 
project, to cost $500,000. 




















Men of 
Indus tty 


HOMAS M. GALBREATH and 
Toevia B. Carson have been elect- 

ed vice presidents, Sharon Steel 
Corp., Sharon, Pa. Mr. Galbreath, 
general manager of sales since 1934, 
wll continue in that capacity in addi- 
tion to his new duties. Mr. Carson, 
manager of stainless steel] division 
since 1933, will also continue to de- 
vote his time to that division. 


A graduate of Yale university in 
1915, Mr. Galbreath served in the 
aviation division of the army dur- 
ing the World war and upon re- 
turning joined Sharon. After sev- 
eral years in the mills and general 
office he was made manager, Phila- 
delphia sales office; was in charge 
of Cleveland district office; in 1928 
returned to Sharon, Pa., as assistant 
general manager of sales, and in 
1934 became general manager of 
sales. 

Mr. Carson, a graduate of Ohio 
State university in 1913, was associ- 
ated with Carbon Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, before serving for two years 
in the ordnance department of the 
army. After the war he returned to 
the Carbon company, resigning in 
1920 to become Cleveland district 
sales manager of Tacony Steel Co. 
In 1923 he became assistant general 
manager of sales, Central Steel Co., 
and following consolidation with 
United Alloy, was in charge of all 
research development and stainless 
steel sales. He joined Sharon in 1933, 
following dissolution of Associated 
Alloy Steel Co., of which he was vice 
president and general manager. 

° « ° 


Julian L. Schueler, formerly su- 
perintendent, steel and wire division, 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., has been promoted to general 
superintendent. 

° * + 


William Enders, heretofore su- 
perintendent at the main plant of 
Snap-On Tools Inc., Kenosha, Wis., 
has been placed in charge of the 
new branch factory in Mt. Carmel, 
Ili. 

¢ + . 

Harvey D. Stalnaker, prominent 
for many years in the Pittsburgh 
iron and steel scrap market, has 
opened a new office at 1030 Grant 
building, Pittsburgh. The company’s 
name is Stalnaker Steel Co. 

¢ o ¢ 


Clark M. Robertson has been 
elected president, Federal Steel 
Sash Co., Waukesha, Wis. He suc- 
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Thomas M. Galbreath 


ceeds the late Charles J. McIntosh. 
R. E. Huppert, secretary and trea- 
surer, has also been made general 
manager. 

SJ ¢ * 

Chauncey Williams, foreman of 
machine shop No. 1, in charge of 
heavy production machinery, Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, 
Wis., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent, to succeed the late Curran C. 
McConville. 

° « ° 

Richard Seipt, associated with the 
sales department of Laminated 
Shim Co. Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., for the past two years, has 
been named sales manager. Previ- 
ously he was identified with John 
Wood Mfg. Co. as a sales engineer. 

¢ ° * 

Paul B. Zimmerman has_ been 
named vice president in charge of 
sales, Norge division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., with headquarters in 
Detroit. Heretofore he had _ been 
sales manager of the appliance and 
merchandise department, General 
Electric Co., Cleveland. 

+ + + 

Frank F. Slick, general superin- 
tendent, Edgar Thomson’ works, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Brad- 





Frank F. Slick 


dock, Pa., has been granted an ex- 
tended leave of absence due to fail- 
ing health. He has been with the 
company 42 years, all of which time 
was spent at the Edgar Thomson 
works, except for a four-year period, 
from 1902 to 1906 when he was as- 
sistant engineer of ordinance in the 
city office at Pittsburgh. 
e ° ¢ 


Raymond H. Dauterich, 1205 East 
Twenty-fifth street, Baltimore, has 
been appointed direct factory rep- 
resentative for the High Speed 
Hammer Co. Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
His territory will comprise Mary- 
land, Delaware, Washington and a 
section of Pennsylvania. 

¢ ° + 

Ray A. De Vlieg, widely known 
automotive engineer, has been ap- 
pointed general works manager, 
Nash Motors division, Nash-Kelvin- 
ator Corp., in charge of manufactur- 
ing at Kenosha, Racine and Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Since August, 1936, he has 
been an engineering executive of 
Kelvinator Corp. at Detroit. 


¢ o * 
Max H. Schachner has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager, 


Winton Engine Co., General Motors 
subsidiary, Detroit. He will direct 
sales of the new Winton two-cycle 
diesel engine. In previous years he 
had been active with Continental 
Motors Corp., Detroit, and Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 
* * ¢ 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman, 
United States Steel Corp., returned 
early last week from Florence, Italy, 
where he had been spending a vaca- 
tion. He saw no immediate prospect 
for any financing by his company 
and when questioned by ship report- 
ers concerning rumors about his 
retirement replied: “Well, that 
wouldn’t be a subject for a gang- 
plank discussion.” 
° ° o 
Frederick R. Ward has been ap- 
pointed assistant district manager 
at Chicago for Republic Steel Corp. 
His first position was as a chemist 
for the former Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co., Cleveland. He left to be- 
come chief chemist for American 
Manganese Co. In 1919 he became 
superintendent for Tennessee Man- 
ganese Co.; in 1922 he was made 
superintendent of operations for 
Graham Furnace Corp.; in 1923 he 
went with Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. as superintendent of bar mills 
at the Pittsburgh works. Mr. Ward 
went to the Chicago district of Re- 
public in July, 1936, as assistant su- 
perintendent of the finishing mills 
and special process division. 
¢ ¢ + 
F. T. Carpenter, for many years 
superintendent of construction for 
the American Gas Construction Co. 
and its successor, the C. I. Tenney 
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Engineering Co., is now associated 
with the Detroit office of the Phil- 
gas department of Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., marketer of liquefied pe- 
troleum gases for domestic, in- 
dustrial, gas manufacturing and 
sundry uses. 
° ¢ . 

W. A. Neill, formerly manager of 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp.’s air tool and portable com- 
pressor division at Harrison, N. J., 
has been appointed manager of en- 
gineering and sales activity at the 
company’s recently reopened plant 
at Holyoke, Mass. He has been asso- 
ciated with Worthington since 1934. 

o ° ¢ 

E. T. Butler, who joined the Ore 
& Coal Exchange, Cleveland, last 
April as assistant to the manager, 
has been named manager, succeed. 
ing Herman M. Griggs, who retired 
Aug. 1. A. P. McGrath, secretary 
of the railroad operating committee, 
has been appointed secretary of the 
exchange, assuming duties former- 
ly performed by Mr. Butler. 

e ¢ ¢ 

George P. Burks has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist for blast fur- 
naces, open-hearth furnaces and roll- 
ing mills at Gary works, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. Mr. Burks, a 
graduate of Wabash college with an 
A.B. degree in chemistry and _ biol- 
ogy, has been associated with Car- 
negie-Illinois since 1921. He served 
as assistant chief chemist from 1922 
until his latest appointment. 

° ¢ ¢ 

Emil H. Breidenbach, known on 
the Pacific coast as the “iron hard- 
ware man,” retired Aug. 1, at the 
age of 76, as manager of the San 
Francisco branch of Ducommun Met- 
als & Supply Co., Los Angeles. He 
became identified with the trade in 
1882 when he joined the organiza- 
tion of Waterhouse & Lester, San 
Francisco. Later for a period of 14 
years, he was appointed manager of 
the iron and steel department of the 
Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los 
Angeles. 

ae + ¢ 


Russell H. Lauderdale, Carl R. 
Bloomquist, Robert P. Graham and 
John E. Dorn have been appointed 
by Battelle Memorial institute, Co- 
lumbus, O., to serve as research as- 
sociates for the year 1937-38. Mr. 
Lauderdale will study certain 
phenomena in the grain growth 
characteristics of steel; Mr. Bloom- 
quist will study fundamental prob- 
lems involving the heats of wetting 
at solid-liquid interfaces as an asso- 
ciate in the ore concentration divi- 
sion; Mr. Graham, reappointed for 
a second year as research associate 
in ceramics, will continue the study 
of base exchange phenomena, and 
Mr. Dorn, also reappointed, will 
continue studies of the solid solubil- 
ities of metals and alloys. 
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Died: 


ILLIAM E. ACOMB, 57, for 


the past 21 years superin- 
tendent of American Steel & Wire 
Co. plants at Waukegan, IIl., in that 
city, Aug. 28. His association with 
the company began in March, 1905, 
when he was employed as assistant 
to the superintendent of the Allen- 
town works. 
¢ + ¢ 
Edward F. Pink, president, Cam- 
bridge Wire Cloth Co., Cambridge, 
Md., in Cambridge, Aug. 23. 
* ° + 
Matthew Schon, development en- 
gineer and manager of metals divi- 
sion, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balti- 
more, in that city, Aug. 29. 
¢ a ¢ 
A. B. Aldridge, 57, president, Ala- 
bama Mining institute, and prom- 
inent in industrial circles of Ala- 
bama, in that city, Aug. 30. 
° ° o 
Frederick C. Irvine, 58, Denver 
representative of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago, in Denver re- 
cently. He had been associated with 
Ryerson since 1897, going to Denver 
in 1914. 


& a 7 
Horace Willard Hooker, 61, vice 
president, treasurer and_ director, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. of New 
York, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Tacoma, Wash., at his summer home 
in Canandaigua, N. Y., Aug. 30. 
* ° a 
Ernest V. Shackleford, 70, vice 
president, Ewald Iron Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., maker of engine bolts and 
staybolt iron, in St. Paul, recently. 


Steel-Framed Light Bulb 


For Edison Monument 


THs 6000-pound steel skeleton, 15 

feet high, shaped like an electri 
light bulb has just been completed 
at the Dayton lron Works, Bronx, Neu 
York. The frame will be shipped to 
Corning, N. Y., where it will be en: 
cased in glass. It will be mounted on 
the tower of the Edison Memorial 
Monument, Menlo Park, N. Y. Wide 

World photo 
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He was manager of the company’s 
branch office in St. Paul. 
¢ ¢ + 
E. J. Parker, 58, for the past 30 
years district manager at New York 
for Morgan Engineering Co., Alli- 
ance, O., at his home in Forest Hills, 
Long Island, Aug. 24. He had been 
with the company 43 years. 
* + Sd 
Edmund H. Jones, 74, retired gen- 
eral manager, fireproof products di- 
vision, Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, 
Aug. 29. In 1917 he resigned as gen- 
eral manager, Northwestern Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Chicago, to join 
Milcor, retiring late in 1936. 
* + + 
George F. Machlet, an inventor, 
and associated many years with 
American Gas Furnace Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., in Elizabeth, Aug. 22. He 
is credited with numerous patents, 
including an automatic controller 
for regulating high temperatures in 
industrial plants. 
. ° + 
Oscar Textor, 77, retired founder 
and president, Textor Chemical 
Laboratories Co., Cleveland, in that 
city, Aug. 31. Before founding the 
Textor laboratories in 1895, he 
served as chief chemist for Cleve- 
land Rolling Mil! Co., which later 
merged with American Steel & Wire 
x 


od 


+ + ¢ 

C. Adolph Schreiber, 56, consult- 
ing engineer, in Detroit, Aug. 16, 
from injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident. He had been as- 
sociated with a number of automo- 
bile companies, in engineering and 
sales capacities. In later years he 
devoted his time to consulting work. 
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Meetings 


GAS CONVENTION PAPERS 
WILL DEAL WITH METALS 


ROGRAM for the nineteenth an- 

nual convention of the American 
Gas association in Cleveland, Sept. 
27-Oct. 1, includes three days of 
sessions sponsored by the industrial 
gas section, during which the use of 
gas in the metal industry will be 
given major. attention. Several 
papers dealing with ferrous and 
nonferrous metallurgy have been 
announced. 

Robert G. Guthrie, chief metallur- 
gist, Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, and chairman of the sec- 
tion’s ferrous metals committee, will 
discuss “What Industrial Gas Men 
Should Know About Steel.” ‘“Mod- 
ern Methods of Applying Gas to 
Large Power Boilers,” is the title 
of a paper to be read by L. S. 
Reagan, vice president, Webster En- 
gineering Co., Tulsa, Okla., and vice 
chairman of the section’s steam gen- 
erating committee. 

Frank H. Adams, vice president 
and general manager, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Toledo, will speak 
upon “Serving American Industry”; 
and Adam Steever, plant superin- 
tendent, Columbia Tool Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, IIl., will contribute 
a paper on “Advanced Applications 
of Gas to Forging.” 

An industrial gas and equipment 
symposium will be led by L. B. 
Crossman, sales manager, industrial 
department, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Boston, with a _ paper 
“Liquid Heating with Immersion 


Gas.” This is to be followed by a 
forum on “Convection Heating with 
Gas” led by Karl Emmerling, as- 
sistant general superintendent, East 
Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland. 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS TO 
HOLD AIRCRAFT MEETING 

Society of Automotive Engineers 
will conduct its second annual na- 
tional aircraft production meeting 
in Los Angeles, Oct. 7-9. The army 
and navy, builders of aircraft and 
engines, transport companies, sup- 
pliers of raw materials, and the na- 
tional advisory committee for aero- 
nautics are to contribute papers 
based upon theory and experience. 

Among the materials which will 
be considered in papers and discus- 
sion are stainless steel, steel cast- 
ings, magnesium castings, die cast- 
ings, aluminum alloys and molded 
plastics. Other subjects include hy- 
dropress operations, factory equip- 
ment and tooling, and production 
tools for airplanes. 


MANY SPEAKERS LISTED ON 
MINING CONGRESS PROGRAM 


Many papers and addresses deal- 
ing with economic and mining sub- 
jects will be presented at the an- 
nual metal mining convention of the 
American Mining congress to be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, Sept. 
7-10, under auspices of the organ- 
ization’s western division. More 
than 75 companies manufacturing 
machinery, equipment and supplies 
for the metal mining industry will 
be represented in the exposition to 
be held during the meeting. 


Among scheduled addresses are 


Stirring Public Interest in Iron, Steel Industry 
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When Illiana drive, connecting Chicago with cities in Indiana, was opened 


recently, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.'s South 


Works was represented in the 


celebration with this float, carrying a model of a blast furnace 
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the following: “Dust Elimination in 
Mines,” by Donald E. Cummings, 
field director, Saranac Laboratory, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y.; ‘“Develop- 
ments in Mechanical Loading,” by 


W. E. Romig, general superintend- 
ent, Climax Molybdenum  Co., 
Climax, Colo.; ‘“What’s on _ the 


Worker’s Mind Today,” by Whiting 
Williams, industrial relations con- 
sultant, Cleveland; “Federal Finance 
and Taxation,” by Ellsworth C. Al- 
vord, counsel, American Mining 
congress, Washington; and “Rewrit- 
ing the Revenue Laws,” by Mor- 
rison Shafroth, chief counsel, bu- 
reau of internal revenue, Washing- 
ton. 


SOUTHWESTERN FOUNDRYMEN 
PLAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

St. Louis chapter of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association and 
Missouri School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, Rolla, Mo., are jointly spon- 
soring a regional foundry confer- 
ence at the school, Oct. 8-9. The 
program provides for technical ses- 
sions Friday morning and afternoon 
and Saturday morning; a luncheon 
Friday noon and dinner and enter- 
tainment in the evening. 

Subjects will be sands, refractor- 
ies, metallography, nonferrous, gray 
irons and alloys, and steel foundry. 
Nineteen papers will be presented. 


NAMED TO PRESENT A.F.A. 
EXCHANGE PAPER IN 1938 
Dr. James T. MacKenzie, 
metallurgist, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
been selected by the American 
Foundrymen’s association to  pre- 
sent the association’s official ex- 
change paper before the 1938 meet- 
ing of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen. The paper will review 
chemical changes of cast iron in 
cupola melting, a subject on which 

he is an authority. 

At its convention last May, Amer- 
ican  Foundrymen’s association 
awarded Dr. MacKenzie the J. H. 
Whiting gold medal for important 
and practical work in the advance- 
ment of gray iron foundry practice. 

The paper of Dr. MacKenzie will 
be one of a series instituted in 1920 
to promote exchange of foundry 
knowledge between members. of 
various national associations of 
America and Europe. Some 300 pa- 
pers have so far resulted from this. 


chief 


HARDWARE GROUPS TO HOLD 
1938 MEETING IN PITTSBURGH 


The next triple convention of the 
American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ association, National 
Supply and Machinery Distributors’ 
association and Southern Supply and 
Machinery Distributors’ association 
will be held in Pittsburgh in May, 
1938. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


LAW-KNOX CoO., Pittsburgh, has 
a purchased the assets and busi- 
ness of R. M. Gordon & Co., manu- 
facturers of grease lubricating sys- 
tems for the steel industry. The ac- 
tivities of this Gordon Lubricator 
division will be expanded into addi- 
tional fields. 

+ ° ¢ 

Continental Machine Specialties 
Co., Minneapolis, has moved _ its 
sales and sales promotion office to 
Chicago. L. A. Wilke, president, is 
in charge with headquarters at 631 
West Washington street, Chicago. 

SJ ¢ o 

Hammond Machinery Builders 
Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., has appoint- 
ed the B. & H. Sales Co., St. Louis, 
as its representative in St. Louis for 
the sale of grinders to the foundry 
and other metalworking trades. 

° * S 

American Engineering Co., Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of Taylor 
stokers and Lo-Hed hoists, has ap- 
pointed Sabin Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, as its representative in 
that territory for the sale of Lo- 
Hed hoists. 

+ ° + 

Standard Steel & Rail Co., dealer 
in iron and steel scrap, and new re- 
laying rails, has opened an office at 
614 Grant building, Pittsburgh. S. 
W. Platt, for many years active in 
Pittsburgh scrap circles, is district 
manager. 

+ a > 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
has appointed the following new 
distributors for its tubular products: 
Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. 
Va.; Ormand Plumbing Supply Co., 
San Antonio, Tex.; J. Gaber Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Morgan’s Inc., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


¢ ° o 
Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has appointed Higgins & 


Linde Inc. as its representative in 
the Chicago territory. The latter 
will carry a stock of chucks and 
face plate jaws, hand chain hoists 
and trolleys at its new headquarters, 
564 West Randolph street, Chicago. 
¢ ¢ ° 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, has purchased the Zephyr air 
conditioning division of Savage 
Arms Corp., and will specialize in 
the field of home air conditioning. 
Machinery will be moved from 
Utica, N. Y., to Cleveland and will 
be set up in the Apex company’s 
plant. 
¢ ¢ ° 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has established a laboratory 
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at its Schenectady plant, where ex- 
periments will be concentrated for 
the development of electric heat 
treating equipment. An important 
service of this unit will be to demon- 
strate developments in electric heat 
treatment. 
+ ” ° 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of arc welding equip- 
ment, has established a new sales- 


engineering office at 400 North 
street, Bluefield, W. Va. William 
H. Schuster, for the past year as- 


sistant welding instructor in the 
Lincoln welding school at Cleveland, 
will be in charge of the new office. 
° - ° 

Thomas Truck & Caster Co., re- 
cently organized, has started manu- 
facturing in a plant at Commercial 
and K streets, Keokuk, Iowa. The 
company has acquired the Jak-Tung 
line of trucks, formerly made by 
Link-Belt Co., and also will build a 
complete line of floor trucks. J. 
Faulkner Thomas is general man- 
ager. 

+ + + 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has opened a new bronze 
foundry in the Clearing district, 
Chicago. Equipped to manufacture 
mill bearings, bushings, sticks and 
types of miscellaneous bronze cast- 
ings, the new plant, known as the 
Clearing division, is under the di- 
rection of William E. Cartwright, 
vice president. William W. Murray 


has been appointed manager, and 
sales are in charge of H. A. White, 
sales manager, Pittsburgh district. 
J + = 
Pittsburgh Tool-Knife & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, has moved into its new- 
ly equipped plant at 75-81 Sycamore 
street, Pittsburgh. A new office 
building has been erected adjoining, 
and the main two-story plant is en- 
tirely devoted to the production of 
metal cutting saws, rivet sets, paper 
knives, chisel blanks and inserted 
tooth saws. 
* o + 
McKay Co., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of tire and industrial chains 
and metal furniture, has established 
a new division for making shielded- 
are welding electrodes. A new plant 
has been built, equipped and put 
into production at York, Pa. L. E. 
Faulkner is chief chemist at this 
plant. M. J. Van Dreser is sales 
engineer in charge of electrode 
sales and service staff, and T. J. 
McKay Jr. is in charge of sales pro- 
motion. 
+ * + 
Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
is extending its foundry building 
and adding machine tools in the oil 
well supply department, partially to 
replace obsolescence and partially to 
increase output. The total building 
program for 1937-38 probably will 
be approximately $250,000, two- 
thirds for replacements and one- 
third expansion. 


Huge Rotor Made From 293,000-Pound Ingot 





GIANT hub of solid forged steel, over 20 feet long and about 5, feet 
in diameter 1s this turbine rotor being built for the Ouindaro power sta 


tion, Kansas City, Mo., at Westinghouse Electric ¢ 
The forging, made by Bethlehem Steel Co., required a 92-inch ingot 
Rough machined the rotor weighed 109,000 pounds; 


works. 
weighing 293,000 pounds, 


and now ready for blading, 100,000 pounds. 


Mfg. Co.'s South Philadelphia 


Thousands of blades will be in 


serted in circumferential grooves cut into its surface, to spin the rotor at 1800 


revolutions pei minute. 


It is the heaviest single piece turbine rotor yet made 


by Westinghouse 
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Proved by 
Performance 


In “The World's Largest Steel Plant,” as in 
every modern mill, Hyatt Roller Bearings 
are everywhere. 

For better operation, longer equipment 
life, and freedom from wear and care Hyatt 
Roller Bearings are part of the picture be- 
cause that’s what they are designed and 
built to do—serve and save. 

On their proved performance—in tables, 
cranes, motors, cars, and auxiliary equip- 
ment—Hyatt Roller Bearings have won such 


widespread use in steel mills. 

























@ No matter what new equipment you may be contemplating 
or what changeovers you may have under way, Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are available—also the services of our engineers. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Newark, 
Detroit, San Francisco. Hyatt Roller Bearing Sales Company, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
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DETROIT 
PPARENT incongruity in the 
A current automotive scene is 
the rush of business flooding 
local tool and die shops. Because 
changes in new models are minor 
in character, and because car build- 
ers were assumed to be about tooled 
up for 1938 production, it is strange 
to find the die interests working day 
and night to keep up with the influx 
of new business. One old-line shop 
reports more boring work now on 
the floor than ever has been ex- 
perienced before. Another large die 
shop recently booked an automotive 
die order amounting to. several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Several explanations are possible. 
One is that automobile plants are 
tooled up only for standard models, 
and now are rounding out their lines 
and ordering dies for other models 
such as special coupes, convertibles 
and the like. 

A. second version might be that in 
anticipation of more labor troubles 
locally this fall car builders are 
rushing through duplicate tools and 
dies for plants outside the Detroit 
area, with the hope that by spread- 
ing production around the country 
it may be possible to circumvent 
disturbances here. 


May Plan Early Shift Next Year 


A third suggestion is that certain 
units of the industry may be plan- 
ning on starting off on 1938 models 
which are practically continuations 
of the 1937 line, and then making 
an early shift to revised designs next 
year. This hardly seems probable in 
view of the expense involved and 
the confusion to the merchandising 
end of the business. But a surprise 
move by one producer in this direc- 
tion might persuade others to do the 
same. 

A fair share of work in local die 
shops is for shipment outside De- 
troit, and some of this business is 
for accounts other than automotive 
~such as refrigerators. Reports are 
heard of a new type electric re- 
frigerator developed in Cleveland, 
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promoters of which have been can- 
vassing die shops here for figures 
on the job. Local shops have con- 
siderable experience on sheet metal 
dies for refrigerators, and are con- 
sulted as authorities on this work. 


OOK for some interesting battles 


on the sales fronts next year 


among builders of cars priced above 
the level of the volume producers. 
One three-cornered fight will be 
waged by Packard, Cadillac- La 
Salle and Lincoln Zephyr; all 
three have been greatly pepped up 
over sales records achieved this 


year, and accordingly have set goals 
for next year approximately 25 per 
cent higher. The Zephyr probably 
will present the most marked 
change in appearance, with a com- 
pletely new front end and other in- 
novations not so readily apparent. 

Among the independents, Nash, 
Studebaker, Graham, Hudson and 
Hupmobile will vie for buyers’ 
favors. Of these five, Graham and 
Hupmobile are in the weakest po- 
sition but are hopeful of a good 
break on new models. 

The new Hupp presents nothing 
radical as far as appearance goes. 
Headlamps are streamlined into the 
hood contour, three parallel strips 
of bright metal extending from the 
front of the lamp to the rear edge 
of the hood. Grilles are made up 
of 23 horizontal strips of bright 


“Drilling for Oil” 





RILLING oil holes in four connecting rods simultaneously, this special type 


of cam-feed drill is operated in the Plymouth plant in Detroit. 


Cycle ts 


fully automatic; after loading the four fixtures, the operator trips the drills wit* 
a pedal, they move ahead the proper distance and return to the starting position. 
The machine was designed and built by engineers in the plant 
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metal extending back from the cen- 
ter strip, graded in length, so that, 
viewed from the side, the grille nar- 
rows down at the bottom. Profile of 
the grille is slightly curved. A strip 
of molding extends from the front 
of the hood straight back across the 
hood and doors to the rear deck. 
Fenders have deep skirts, contour of 
front and rear fenders being similar. 
Wheels are pressed steel, with large 
dished chrome-plated hubcaps. A 
divided windshield is used, and 
front windows incorporate a ventilat- 
ing system. 

Considerable excitement surrounds 
the imminent unveiling of the new 
Graham, original design of which 
was worked out by the late Amos 
Northrup who created this year’s 
Willys. Headlamps are worked into 
a supplementary streamline panel 
which sweeps back from the front, 
between hood and fenders, partially 
across the side of the body. The 
top of the grille juts forward as in 
this year’s Chrysler Royal line, 
creating the impression of forward 
motion of the car. 

Studebaker is featuring smoothed- 
up exterior lines, a new type of 
frame with curved side members, a 
grille similar to the 1937 Pontiac, 
no hood louvres, and the Evans 
vacuum-powered gearshift as op- 
tional equipment. The latter com- 
prises a short shift lever attached to 
the dash which is operated in the 
conventional manner, clearing the 
front floorboards of all obstructions. 
Minor improvements have been 
made in the six and eight power- 
plants, and the transmission has 
been turned over on its side to 
eliminate any hump in the floor- 
board. 

Hudson is reported to have de- 
veloped designs for 1938 which will 
insure a greater distinction between 
the Hudson and Terraplane lines. 


ITH working forces now be- 

ing recruited preparatory to 
resumption of full-steam production, 
serious thought again is being giv- 
en to the labor situation, and de- 
velopments of recent weeks are be- 
ing weighed and interpreted for 
their effect on assemblies this fall. 
The annual convention of the 
United Automobile Workers in Mil- 
waukee was characterized by fist 
fights, name calling and general up- 
roar. Little was accomplished which 
would lead the observer to believe 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 
By Department of Commerce 


1935 1936 1937 
ee 300,335 377,244 399,634 
i See 350,346 300,810 383,698 
March 447,894 438,943 519,177 
BOTT... s.. 477,059 527,625 553,415 
May .... 381,809 480,518 540,357 
June 372,085 469,368 521,139 
July .... 345,297 451,206 456,775 
7 mos.... 2,674,825 3,045,714 3,374,195 
Aug 245,075 275,934 
a. 4 92,728 139,820 
Ee 280,316 230,049 
Nov. ..... 408,550 405,799 
Ses Sen eA 5 418,317 518,958 
Year .... 4,119,811 4,616,274 


Estimated by Ward’s Automotive Reports 


Week ended: 
Aug. 7 78,736 
Aug. 14 103,250 
PT) i + ae Etter 93,339 
Atie, 26... . Re ei ee 83,310 
Bs Se pases er 64,200 

Week-ending 

Sept. 4 Aug. 28 
General Motors .. 26,600 29,100 


26,000 
23,950 
4,260 


a: Gr ee aos Wha 3 26,000 
Chrysler vin 5,800 
All others ...... 5,800 








the UAW is taking itself more seri- 
ously. Homer Martin, president, 
surrounded himself with bodyguards 
in the last stages of the convention 
and was able to muster enough votes 
to sustain his direction and policies 
for the next two years. 

On this score, manufacturers are 
breathing more easily, for Martin is 
considered to be at least a little 
inclined to disavow “wildcat” strikes 
and other rash acts, and to be will- 
ing to acknowledge the necessity for 
some semblance of responsibility. 

However, his first statement after 
the convention was to the effect 
the UAW would at once proceed 
to demand a 100 per cent closed shop 
from General Motors Corp. If the 
corporation should accede to this, 
and it is not at all likely to do so, 
the next step would be the checkoff 
system of dues collection. 

During its convention, the UAW 
was reported to have acted favor- 
ably on a proposal to appropriate 
$400,000 for a campaign to union- 
ize Ford workers. The drive prob- 
ably will take the form of increased 
distribution of literature to workers, 


house-to-house canvassing by  or- 
ganizers, and concentrated attempts 
to bore from within the Rouge 
plant. The latter probably will be 
followed up by the usual filing of 
complaints with the national labor 
relations board. UAW members are 
being taxed with a special assess- 
ment to finance the Ford drive. 

Decision of the labor board in 
the case of the UAW against Ford, 
concluded here several weeks ago, 
will not be handed down by John 
T. Lindsay, examiner who handled 
the case. Lindsay has reported to 
the board which is now studying 
the findings preparatory to releas- 
ing its decision, and probably sev- 
eral weeks more will elapse before 
it is announced. Postponement of 
the decision will delay the UAW 
drive against Ford possibly until 
the first of the year. 

The NLRB could make any one 
of three  decisions—sustain the 
charges, modify them, or dismiss 
them altogether. In view of past 
actions, it is almost a certainty the 
complaint will be sustained. Ford 
then probably will challenge the 
board’s power, and the case will 
be sent into federal courts. 


Charges UAW with Son’s Suicide 


Suit against the UAW, asking 
damages of $85,000, was entered at 
circuit court here last week by Jesse 
Briggs who claimed that his son, 
Robert Briggs, an employe of Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., was driv- 
en to suicide as a result of intimi- 
dation by UAW members in the 
plant during a 10-day sitdown strike 
last January. The father charged 
repeated threats of bodily harm to 
his son, who was forced against 
his will to remain in the plant dur- 
ing the strike, led to a mental break- 
down which culminated in suicide. 

Another CIO affiliate, the Gas and 
By-Product Coke Workers’ union, 
has been giving city officials here 
the jitters with threats to call a 
strike of employes of the Detroit 
City Gas Co. While the union con- 
trols only a minority of workers, 
its leaders have been making bold 
claims of trying to shut off the gas 
supply if their demands are not met. 

The Mechanics Educational Soci- 
ety of America, an organization 
which two years ago brought the 
first union scare to Detroit, has 
oeen active lately in handcuffing pro- 
duction at the Detroit Gasket & Mfg. 
Co. Calling a sitdown strike about 
two weeks ago, the union stationed 
40 men in the plant which normally 
employs about 1200. A court order 
evicting the sitdowners was obeyed, 
but pickets continued to mill around 
the plant. Last Monday, a group 
of nonunion workers attempted to 
return to their jobs, and a fight with 
pickets ensued, a score being in- 
jured. Later production was resumed 
under police protection. 
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WASHINGTON 
RELIMINARY work on federal 
Pi: law revision will be started 
by a special subcommittee of the 
house ways and means committee 
within the next several weeks. The 
survey, which will be presented to 
congress when that body _ recon- 
venes, will be carried on coincident- 
ally with the study by treasury ex- 
perts, who have been at work for 
several months. 

Chairman of the special commit- 
tee is Representative Vinson of Ken- 
tucky. Other members are: Demo- 
crats, McCormack of Massachusetts, 
Cooper of Tennessee, Disney of Ok- 
lahoma, Buck of California, Dun- 
can of Missouri; Republican, Tread- 
way of Massachusetts, ranking min- 
ority party member of the commit- 
tee, and Crowther and Reed of New 
York. 

Congress has evidenced its inten- 
tion to give the tax laws a thorough 
overhauling at the next session and 
Vinson is getting an early start so 
that, if an extra session is called, 
his committee will be ready or near- 
ly ready to present its recommenda- 
tions to the house. 

Special authorization to hold hear- 
ings during the recess was granted 
the committee. None has been sched 
uled yet but it is probable they will 
be after some of the pending mate- 
rial has been digested by the sub- 
committee. 


Aim at Flexible Tax Plan 


Special attention will be directed 
to effects of the undistributed corpo- 
rate earnings tax, the capital gains 
and losses taxes and some of the 
so-called nuisance levies, according 
to committee officials. However, all 
other federal tax provisions also 
are expected to be scrutinized. 

Meantime, treasury department 
experts apparently are making good 
progress with their investigations. 
At the time they were working with 
the ways and means committee dur- 
ing the session just ended, trying to 
plug loopholes, the committee was 
informed the treasury recommenda- 
tions would be ready for the Janu- 
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ary session. In view of the possi- 
bility of an earlier session, it is re- 
ported the department is hurrying 
the survey. 

Some kind of business taxes 
which will be sufficiently flexible, 
not unduly burdensome during de- 
pressions but at a maximum during 
good business periods, reputedly is 
the aim of the treasury men. A 
pretty tough job—but the experts 
say they can do it. Treasury work 
is being supervised by Undersecre- 
tary Roswell Magill. 


CLAIM IMPORT-EXPORT BANK 
FAILS IN ORIGINAL PURPOSE 


Considerable dissatisfaction with 
the present working of the govern- 
ment-owned import-export bank, or- 
ganized to help foreign commerce, 
may be heard from some govern- 
ment officials interested in foreign 
trade. They hint the bank is doing 
many things, but few to help foreign 
commerce. 

George N. Peek, manufacturer, 
for many years known as a close 
friend of the President, headed the 
bank for several years. He was suc 
ceeded by Warren Lee Pierson, 
about whom one seldom hears, as 
whenever the bank is mentioned it 
is associated with Jesse H. Jones, 
RFC head. The latter has some 
kind of supervisory association with 
it, although just what no one seems 
to know. 

The bank was organized by an 
executive order of the President in 
February, 1934, to aid “in financing 
and to facilitate exports and imports 
and the exchange of commodities 
between the United States and any 
of its territories and insular posses- 
sions and any foreign country or 
the agencies or nationals of it.” 

Present complaint is that, accord 
ing to such figures as are available, 
it is lending money for many pur- 
poses, all according to law, of 


course, but only a minute amount of 
which is for helping foreign trade. 
Recently the bank loaned money for 
manufacturing American locomo- 
tives for China. As this is written 
the deal still is on, although it cer- 
tainly is going to be difficult to 
make delivery. One bank official be- 
came indignant when asked if the 
deal still would go through and 
called attention to the fact Amer- 
ican manufacturers would be left 
holding the bag if it did not. 

Capital stock is fixed at $21,000,- 
000. The common capital stock of 
$1,000,000 is held for the United 
States government by the secretary 
of state, the secretary of commerce 
and the individual members of the 
board of trustees. Preferred stock 
of $20,000,000 is owned by the RFC 
which may explain why Jesse Jones 
has so much to say about the bank 
and its doings. Be that as it may, 
foreign trade-minded officials insist 
the bank is not living up to its orig- 
inal purposes. 


TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE UP; 
HULL PRAISED FOR POLICY 


State department officials have 
announced United States total for- 
eign trade for the first half this 
year was 38.8 per cent greater than 
for the corresponding period last 
year Naturally they claim this re- 
sults from the trade agreement 
policy of Secretary Hull. Of course, 
this is disputed for many reasons 
and by many sources. 

They claim: Trade with “trade 
agreement countries” rose 37.2 per 
cent, exports 41 per cent and im- 
ports 34 per cent; exports to “no 
agreement countries” rose 28.6 per 
cent while general imports, reflect- 
ing increases in imports of raw ma- 
terials, such as tin, rubber, etc., 
jumped 52.1 per cent. 

Congress gave President Roose- 
velt three more years, or until June 
12, 1940, in which to continue the 
trade agreements. 

Some government officials, who 
for obvious reasons refuse to be 
quoted, believe the world’s chief 
hope for peace lies in elimination of 
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trade barriers. This has been Hull’s 
policy ever since his appointment. 
Without reference to existing condi- 
tions, these same officials claim re- 
strictions on free commercial inter- 
course among the nations have 
prompted the unsettled conditions 
of the past several years. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR 
DOCUMENTS PLEASES ROPER 


Increased interest in the com- 
merce department’s activities is re- 
flected in sales of the department’s 
documents, said Secretary Roper at 
a press conference last week. This 
pleases him. 

Sales of such documents last year 
totaled $550,000. One of the “best 
sellers” was entitled “Stories of 
American Industry” and included a 
story on the steel industry. All were 
broadcast throughout the country. 
These are being sold at a rate of 
1000 a week. 

Mr. Roper also cited increased ap- 
plications for patents as evidence of 
business recuperation. Filed in the 
first six months this year were 33,- 
423, an increase of 4.6 per cent over 
the same period in 1936. 


BRITISH DEMAND FOR SCRAP 
IRON, STEEL STILL HIGH 


Despite the large quantities of 
scrap iron and steel imported by 
Great Britain from the United 
States, demand there has not been 
satisfied. American Consul Carlson, 
London, reported to the commerce 
department that demand for scrap 
recently prompted the British Iron 
and Steel Federation and the Na- 
tional Federation of Scrap Mer- 
chants to launch a national drive 
for collection of scrap for British 
manufacturers. He said the cam- 
paign is designed to gather old iron 
and waste from factories and houses 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

The active demand is caused 
largely by Britain’s rearmament 
program. Diversion of supplies to 
other countries has complicated 
further the situation. 


KNOWS DEFINITELY 
GRADY WILL RESIGN 


With the forthcoming resignation 
of Edward F. McGrady, assistant 
secretary of labor, there will pass 
out of Washington life one of its 
most picturesque figures. No one 
probably will ever know just how 
much trouble shooting he has done 
for the present administration. 

That McGrady will resign is now 
definitely known. He will become 
chief of the labor relations depart- 
ment of the Radio Corp. of America. 
The story is that this connection 
was negotiated through his good 
friend General Hugh S. Johnson, 
with whom he was so closely asso- 
ciated during the old NRA days. 

McGrady, in his position as assist- 
ant secretary, has been a bulwark 
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of strength to the administration 
during its many labor troubles and 
he was always to be found in the 
forefront of the fight. It was re- 
ported on numerous occasions that 
he would resign to accept a more 
lucrative position, but each time 
there was one of those inside stories 
to the effect that he had _ been 
promised the position of secretary 
of labor. This latter idea, it is be- 
lieved, would have carried if the 
President’s government reorganiza- 
tion plan had worked out—but it 
didn’t. There was a set-up for a wel- 
fare department and it was said 
Miss Perkins would head that de- 
partment. 

As pointed out in this column sev- 
eral times the President is rather 
on the spot as regards Miss Perkins. 
She is a friend of long standing 
of the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

McGrady has made many friends 
in Washington. He has always 
promised his friends among the 
Washington newspaper “boys” that 
when he came to resign he would 
make it public to them first. Imagine 
his chagrin then when he woke up 
one morning a few days ago to see 
that the “story” had broken in New 
York—and not of his own doing 
either. In fact, at the time the story 
was printed he had not tendered his 
resignation to the President. 

McGrady was born in Jersey City, 
N. J. in 1872. He was educated in 
the public schools and high schools 
of that city, later taking a business 
course in the English high school in 
Boston. He began work as a news- 
paper pressman. At present his only 
club is the National Press club, 
Washington. 


NLRB AND FEDERAL COURT 
IN OPPOSING DECISIONS 


One of the most bewildering labor 
situations in the nation, the case of 
the National Electric Products Co. 
at Ambridge, Pa., appeared headed 
toward the high courts last week, 
after the company found itself 
jammed tightly between a national 
labor relations board order and a 
federal court decision. 

The labor board here last week 
declared invalid the company’s 
closed shop with an A. F. of L. 
union, and ordered an election with- 
in 15 days to determine the proper 
bargaining agency for its 1800 
workers. 

Previously, the United States dis- 
trict court in Pittsburgh held the 
contract was valid and ordered its 
enforcement. 

The company would be in con- 
tempt of federal court by obeying 
the labor board, and it would be 
defying the labor board and the 
Wagner act by obeying the district 
court. 

Following validation of the Wag- 
ner act by the Supreme Court, the 
company’s employe representative 


plan was dissolved. The federation 
affiliate proved to the company that 
it had obtained a majority of the 
workers as members and thereupon 
obtained a signed contract as the 
exclusive bargaining agent. 

The majority claim was disputed 
by the CIO, which had not applied 
formally for recognition as a bar- 
gaining agent. The CIO filed charges 
before the labor board, alleging col- 
lusion between the federation union 
and the company. The federation 
then took the contract to court 
where its contract was upheld. 

In the latter part of May the com- 
pany closed its plant for several 
weeks due to the controversy. On 
June 20 the CIO removed its pickets 
and the plant was reopened on 
agreement of the company to per- 
mit everyone back to work regard- 
less of union affiliation. 

The labor board hearings began 
Aug. 2 and ended Aug. 7. 

Counsel for the company an- 
nounced that an appeal would be 
filed from the federal court ruling. 
Only the company or the labor 
board could carry the case to a 
higher court, since the federation 
union was not a party to the labor 
board’s case. 


VOLUNTARY CENSUS PLAN 
APPROVED BY PRESIDENT 


The President last week signed 
the Byrnes bill providing for vol- 
untary registration of the unem- 
ployed, making no formal comment. 
Long hostile to such a census, his 
attitude was tempered to one of 
indifference in the face of strong 
backing for the plan at the recent 
session of congress. He had big- 
ger and much hotter irons in the 
fire. But he remained flatly opposed 
to a door-to-door census. 

The bill is designed to ascertain 
the number of jobless, possibly 
keeping this information current at 
intervals, and will cover collection 
of data on partial employment and 
job opportunities. 

Administering agency will be 
composed of the secretaries of com- 
merce and labor, the works progress 
administrator, the director of the 
census bureau and the head of the 
central statistical board. Registra- 
tion is to be completed by April 1. 


MARKET RESEARCH HANDBOOK 
LISTING DEADLINE SEPT. 20 


Last call to organizations engaged 
in domestic marketing research who 
wish to be listed in the commerce 
department’s “Market Research 
Sources, 1938” has been announced 
by the marketing research division 
of the department of commerce. 

To give additional opportunity to 
all eligible research bodies who have 
not yet supplied data suitable for 
inclusion, the time limit for listings 
has been extended to Sept. 20. 
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Anticipating Buying Habits 
Is Spur To Merchandising 


ROGRESSIVE improvements in the quality of 

steels in recent years have brought significant 

changes in merchandising and at the same time 
have created new problems to harass both buyer and 
seller. 

To metallurgists must go the lion’s share of credit 
for improvement in steel quality. They have recog- 
nized that performance characteristics of a heat of 
steel are not governed by analysis alone, but to an 
important degree by such control factors as pouring 
temperature, rolling temperature, inclusion rating, 
grain size and some other factors. Two heats with 
identical chemical analysis may show forging quali- 
ties, for example, far removed from each other. 

For this reason, it has been the practice of metal- 
lurgical departments of most large steel producers to 
ascertain the ultimate use and treatment of every 
pound of steel booked by the sales department. At 
first, buyers, when asked what they intended to do 
with a certain lot of steel which they had ordered, 
were inclined to reply, “None of your business. Just 
send us that tonnage of S.A.E. 1020 and never mind 
what we are going to do with it.” 


Seller Had Problem in Diplomacy Toward Buyer; 


Steel Now Closely Fitted to Fabricator’s Needs 


In a situation of this sort, the salesman had to 
develop special finesse to placate both his customer 
and his metallurgists. He had to explain to buyers 
that his only reason for seeking to know the dis- 
position of the steel was to insure furnishing the best 
quality material for that purpose, that he was not 
trying to ferret out secrets of his customer’s trade, 
and that he was being impelled by the purest of al- 
truistic motives. Did the customer propose to bend, 
twist, hammer, machine and grind the steel, or did he 
plan only to give it a few taps with a Bradley ham- 
mer? The answer made considerable difference, if 
the customer demanded a steel which would be guaran- 
teed free from defects after fabrication. 

Gradually, steel buyers became educated to the 
importance of going beyond mere specifications on 
analysis when ordering steel. Today very little steel 
is ordered solely on analysis. 

Changed buyer concepts have meant changes in 
the price structure. For example, a few years ago, 
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three grades of hot-rolled bars were available from 
steel producers—commercial quality bars, forging quali- 
ty bars and “special requirement” bars—ranging up- 
ward in price in that order. Today, there are only two 
grades—standard, or what corresponds to the former 
forging quality and the special requirement classifica- 
tion. More exacting demands of users and improve- 
ments in steelmaking practice have spelled the end 
of commercial quality bars. 

Apropos the subject of steel quality, the question 
has been asked: Are not some grades of steel too 
good for their intended use? This was the basis of a 
recent editorial in STEEL, and since its publication 
there has appeared further evidence bearing on the 
question. 

Consider a case which has occurred more than once 
in the cold-drawn steel field. A large user of cold- 
drawn bars railed against paying the premium for 
cold-drawn material. which in his case amounted to 
about $20 per ton. He claimed, and rightly so, that 
he did not require the high surface finish and care- 
fully processed material which a cold-finished steel 
mill offered, but yet did need a cold-drawn steel for 
his product, which happened to be nuts and bolts. In 
other words, he wanted a steel which would machine 
easily, but a flawless surface finish and precision size 
were not essential. 


Sellers Must Be Alert to Anticipate Consumer 


Requirements; Constant Change in Steel Styles 


He solved the problem by buying hot-rolled bars 
at the base price and sending them to an outside source 
for pickling, drawing and straightening, at a consid- 
erable saving over what he would have paid for cold- 
drawn bars. At present, this practice is not con- 
fined to this single user. A fair business has sprung 
up in various sections of the country in taking steel 
on consignment from customers for cold drawing. 
Companies doing this work cannot be considered sup- 
pliers of cold-drawn steel, since all they charge for 
is the service involved in handling the material, 
processing it and shipping to the customer, who buys 
the hot-rolled bars from the mills. 

A somewhat similar situation was created when cer- 
tain buyers of narrow strip steel discovered that they 
could install slitters, purchase wide strip and slit it to 
the desired widths, thus avoiding certain extras. 

Every change in buying habits of this kind affects 
part of the steel producing industry adversely at the 
same time that it favors another branch. It is a con- 
stant reminder that no established market is absolutely 
secure and that constant vigilance is necessary on the 
part of sellers to anticipate the buyers’ requirements. 
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STEEL'S INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


In Iron, Steel and Metal working 
| Industries _| | 


Based upon freight car loadings. electric power output 
automobile assemblies (Cram’'s Reports) and steel 
2 works operating rate (STEEL)” Average for 1926 ———_— - 
equals 100. weighted as follows: Steel rate 40 | 
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STEEL’S index of activity declined 1.7 points to 108.6 in the week ending August 28 

Week ending 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
June 19 110.3 101.0 77.3 81.8 73.9 51.9 70.9 95.0 
June 26 112.8 101.9 78.4 79.4 77.0 51.6 70.6 94.0 
July 3 115.3 97.5 64.1 52.3 71.4 49.2 64.1 75.C 
July 10 103.8 100.9 76.5 67.8 79.1 41.7 69.4 86.9 
July 17 115.7 99.9 79.8 68.1 79.4 46.9 70.0 79.1 
July 24 108.0 102.1 80.8 66.4 78.8 51.5 69.7 78.7 
July 31 109.1 102.5 78.4 64.6 75.8 46.1 68.9 79.2 
Aug. 7 107.3 98.7 73.4 64.6 74.7 45.1 67.0 85.6 
Aug. 14 113.8 92.6 77.5 61.4 74.2 44.6 67.4 86.2 
Aug. 21. 110.37 97.7 77.0 60.3 71.6 44.9 67.3 88.5 
Aug. 28 108.6* 94.0 77.3 55.1 70.3 45.2 66.5 87.4 








+Revised. *Preliminary. 


Index Dips in Anticipation 
Of Labor Day Interruption 


EFLECTING additional shutdowns in the automo- 
bile industry for retooling and a slight easing 
generally throughout the metalworking industries in 
anticipation of the long Labor day weekend, STEEL’s 
index of activity for the week ending Aug. 28 receded 
moderately to 108.6 from 110.3 in the previous week. 
In recent years a slight slowing in the rate of activity 
has been recorded in one or two weeks immediately 
preceding the September holiday. 
Automobile output declined from 93,339 to 83,310 


and electric power output dropped moderately after 
having established new all-time records in each of the 
two preceding weeks. 

The weight of these recessions more than offset 
gains in steelworks operations and freight traffic. The 
rate of steelmaking advanced from 81 to 83 per cent 
of capacity and revenue railroad freight car load- 
ings were up by a narrow margin. 

The Labor day interruption usually is reflected in 
the records of two calender weeks. Therefore STEEL’S 
index probably will be depressed in the weeks end- 
ing Sept. 4 and 11. The rebound in the first unaf- 
fected week following the holiday usually is a fair 
indicator of the extent of recovery in September and 
October from summer levels. Thus the index for the 
week ending Sept. 18 will have more than _ usual 
significance. 
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July Building Awards 
Register Slight Loss 


Square Feet 


1937 

.. 33,470,000 
. 29,942,100 
41,567,800 

.. 48,396,100 
.. 40,287,900 
. 46,393,100 

. 45,812,600 


1936 
27,053,300 
20,856,700 
31,257,900 
37,490,200 
36,362,100 
36,883,900 
38,762,500 
40,285,100 
35,448,000 
36,718,900 
34,947,500 
43,632,600 


1935 

11,245,100 

9,670,300 
15,845,300 
19,917,300 
22,276,200 
22,878,000 
21,565,900 
21,545,400 
21,365,700 
27,775,900 
24,120,700 
33,441,900 


Commodity Price Index Shows 


Slight Loss on August 1 


1937 

ive, 
: ia 
11.34 
11.81 

11.51 
11.33 
11.27 


11.19 


1936 
$10.36 
10.02 
9.92 
9.85 
9.81 
9.73 
9.85 
10.14 
10.19 
10.27 
10.22 
10.78 


1935 
$9.49 
9.78 
9.79 
9.66 
9.79 
9.90 
9.84 
9.91 
10.00 
10.17 
10.28 
10.40 


July Automobile Production 


Continues 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 


December .......... 


1937 
399,634 
383,698 
518,977 
553,415 
540,357 
521,139 
456,775 


Downward Trend 


1936 
377,244 
300,810 
438,943 
527,625 
480,571 
469,868 
451,474 
275,951 
159,785 
229,989 
405,702 
519,132 
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HIS bank of presses, provided 
with automatic feed, repunches 
rotor laminations from plain 
blanks. A similar bank of presses 
stamps out the stator punchings 


Manufacturing Small Motors 


Mass production methods are 
applied to build small motors 
economically and profitably 


tors first were introduced about 

a half century ago for running 
electric fans. These crude motors 
designed for operation on direct 
current proved that the fractional 
horsepower motor had possibilities 
and since that time progress in 
their design and manufacture has 
been steady. 

Some 30 years ago fractional 
horsepower motors were applied to 
such portable machine shop tools as 
grinders and drills. Later elec- 
trically driven household appliances 
gradually came on the market. This 
business has experienced a steady, 
healthy growth. From two to four 
of these small motors can be found 
in the average household today 
driving the washing machine, the 
ironer, the vacuum cleaner, the food 


. RACTIONAL horsepower mo- 
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mixer and other units, while small 
motors for operating oil burning 
and automatic stoking appliances 
for household heating are becom- 
ing common. Although not every- 
one realizes it, the craze for home 
workshops has also created a de- 
mand for small motors. Further, 
business equipment such as dictat- 
ing, adding, cancelling, addressing 
and many other machines have 
influenced the sale of small motors. 
Dental lathes are electrically driv- 
en and so are numerous scientific 
instruments. 

Thus an industry which had its in- 
ception in small beginnings about 
50 years ago has grown by leaps 
and bounds so that today the manu- 
facture of fractional horsepower 
motors represents big business. 
Competition in this line is very 





BY FRED B. JACOBS 


keen so that the successful manu- 
facture of this product calls for 
intensive production schedules. In 
this article are illustrated and out- 
lined a few important production 
operations followed in the manu- 
facture of fractional horsepower 
motors at the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
works of the General Electric Co., 
a pioneer manufacturer in this line. 

In this article the discussion is 
limited to motors designed for the 
domestic stoker field, the largest 
requirement for which is the 60- 
cycle, single-phase, fractional horse- 
power motor while odd frequency, 
polyphase, and direct current mo- 
tors are used in the same field. 
This is true since most domestic 
stokers are operated from lighting 
circuits. Various types of single- 
phase induction motors now are 
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being used, all of the induction 
type. These are of the high torque 
capacitor type, the repulsion start 
type and, on some anthracite stok- 
ers, the split phase type. 

The capacitor motor is made up 
of a wound stator, a capacitor unit, 
squirrel cage rotor, end shields and 
base. The stator has two windings, 
a running and a starting winding. 
The capacitor unit is mounted on 
the stator and is connected at the 
factory in series with the starting 
winding. The starting winding cir- 
cuit of the capacitor start type is 
opened by a simple centrifugally 
operated switch while it is coming 
up to speed. 


Making the Stator Core 


The stator windings produce a 
rotating magnetic field similar to 
that of a 2-phase motor. These 
windings are laid in insulated slots 
on a stator core made up of high 
grade, silicon steel laminations held 
in a fabricated steel frame or shell. 
The laminations are punched from 
flat sheets and then subjected to 
a repunching operation. Blanks 
are stacked in a pile in a special 
fixture from whence they are fed 
automatically under the dies. The 
presses are inclinable to facilitate 
disposing of the punchings as they 
come from the dies from which 
they are carried on a blast of air 
onto the conveyor belt at the back 
of the battery of punches. 

An ingenious method is followed 
in making the shell which houses 
the stator laminations. This shell 
is formed from flat stock. First 


IGHLY efficient, automatic, 
stator winding machines place 
the specified number of turns in 
the slots of the stator core, pro- 
ducing stators of uniform quality 
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the stock is put through a series of 
six rollers on a special forming 
machine. The stock, %-inch thick, 
comes from the rolls with the two 
edges folded over at an angle of 
180 degrees thus forming a rein- 
forcement at each edge of the 
stock. Next the flat stock is rolled 
into circular shape. The shell is 
tightly wrapped about the stator 
laminations in a hydraulic press 
and the joint electrically welded. 
The unit thus formed is a solid 
piece and due to its construction 
possesses the added feature of 
light weight when compared to the 
old style cast iron construction. 
Next comes winding. This is ac- 
complished on special winding ma- 
chines of the internal turret type. 
These machines, developed by the 
General Electric Co., are almost 




























human in operation. The frame 
is located in the machine and auto- 
matically controlled arms feed the 
wire and lay it in place. After 
the requisite number of coils are 
in place the operation stops. These 
special machines eliminate hand 
winding which is costly. Both cot 
ton wound and varnish insulated 
wire are used. 

An interesting operation consists 
of turning a rabbet in each end of 
the stator to locate the end shields. 
The machine used is a special lathe 
popularly known as a stub lathe. 


TATOR frameg or shells, shown 
in finished form at left, are 
formed in this machine from 
heavy sheet steel. These shells 


are wrapped tightly around the 
stator laminations and the ends 
electrically welded together 






The work is located on an expand- 
ing arbor which is air operated to 
save time. As this arbor is con- 
centric with the lathe spindle axis, 
and as the work is located from the 
inner surfaces of the laminations, it 
is obvious that the rabbets will be 
concentric with the bore, which con- 
dition is quite essential in maintain- 
ing a close air gap between the 
stator and rotor. The turning op- 
eration in itself is quite simple and 
is performed with carboloy tools 
located in the two tool slides. 


The motor end shields usually 
are of totally enclosed construction 
to protect the motor interior against 
dust and other foreign matter. 
Aside from protecting the windings, 
the end shields serve as_ bearing 
supports. The end shields are ma- 
chined on vertical automatic lathes. 
As the rabbets and holes for the 
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bearings are finished at one setting 
of the work it is apparent that they 
will be concentric, which condition is 
desired. The bearings in many mo- 
tors are steel, lined with babbitt 
metal. After the bearing is forced 
in place it is finished accurately by 
high-speed boring. The work is held 
in special holders and single-point 
carboloy tools are fed through the 
holes at a speed of 3500 revolu- 
tions per minute. In this operation 
the outside portion of the bearing 
also is turned with carboloy tools. 
As the work is located from its 
rabbet and as the bore and outer 
portions are turned at one setting 
they will be concentric. Further, 
the seat on the fixtures in which 
the work is located from the rab- 
bets were bored concentric with the 
machine spindles after the fixtures 
were set in place so that concen- 
tricity is assured. 


Making Rotors 


The rotor or rotating mem- 
ber consists ofa rotor core, 
short circuited squirrel cage 
winding and the shaft. The shaft 
is alloy _ steel accurately fin- 
ished by grinding. A typical shaft 
has five diameters, as follows: 3% 
inches long, %-inch diameter; %4- 
inch long, %-inch diameter; 4% 
inches long, %-inch diameter; \4- 
inch long, *%-inch diameter and 
1 5/16 inches long, %-inch diameter. 
The first and second diameters are 
finished by plunge-cut grinding, the 
third by traverse grinding and the 
fourth and fifth by plunge-cut grind- 
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ing. The grinding wheel is used 
with an attachment for oscillating 
the work slightly for breaking up 
the wheel marks during the plunge- 
cut operations. All diameters ex- 
cept the third mentioned, which 
forms a seat for the rotor lamina- 
tions, are finished after the rotor is 
in place. The outer diameter of 
the rotor is turned to size with car- 
boloy tools. 

In the type of motor under discus- 
sion the rotor currents are induced 
magnetically in a short circuited 
winding so that no brushes or com- 


FTER the shaft has 
been assembled in the 
rotor core the shaft jour- 
nals are finish ground to 
insure close fit with the 
bearing. Finished dia- 
meters are checked in- 
dividually 


ABBETS which maintain the close air gap align- 

ment necessary for quiet, efficient operation and 
long life are turned accurately in a stub lathe, left, 
with an expanding arbor. After the bearing has 
been placed, it is accurately finished, inside and 
outside, in this high speed, automatic boring ma- 
chine, below, so arranged as to insure absolute 


concentricity 


mutator are necessary. An interest- 
ing process is followed in installing 
the winding which is cast aluminum. 
The hot metal after it is poured 
in place is subjected to hydraulic 
pressure. Thus the core and wind- 
ings are practically an integral unit. 
Mention also may be made of the 
fact that the fan is cast in place in 
this operatioin so it also is inte- 
gral with the winding. 

In the final test and inspection, 
each motor is individually tested 
and inspected. This is of the ut- 
most importance inasmuch as mo- 
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PORTION of the final test and 

inspection line. Each motor 
is measured for starting, accelerat- 
ing and maximum torques, with 
rejections if minimum require- 
ments are not met. Current and 
power inputs are held within 
maximum limits with the motor 
fully loaded. A mechanical in- 
spection and a high potential 
ground test complete the in- 

spection 


tors of this type are expected to 
function for comparatively long 
periods with little or no attention. 
Starting, accelerating and maxi- 
mum torques all are measured and 
rejections are made in cases where 
minimum requirements are not met. 
Current and power inputs are held 
within maximum limits when the 
motor is under full load. A me- 
chanical inspection and a high po- 
tential ground test complete the 
inspection. 


British Steel Institute 
Lists Meeting Papers 


Twelve technical papers covering 
a wide range of subjects are sched- 
uled for presentation at the autumn 
meeting of the British Iron and 
Steel institute, Sept. 14-17. The 
meeting is to be held in Middles- 
brough, Yorkshire. Titles of papers 
and authors are as follows: 

“Reports Upon Blast Furnace Field Tests. 
I—An Investigation of a Blast Furnace 
Smelting Principally Lincolnshire Ores 
at the Frodingham Works of the Ap- 
pleby-Frodingham Steel Co. Ltd.,” by 
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blast furnace reactions research sub- 
committee of the Iron and Steel Indus- 
trial Research council. 

“Foamed Blast Furnace Slag,” by T. W. 
Parker. Report of the slag tests panel 
to blast furnace committee of Iron and 
Steel Industrial Research council. 

“Some Experiments in a Small-Scale Cu- 
pola,” by H. E. Blayden, W. Noble and 
H. L. Riley. 

“Influence of Carbonizing Conditions on 
Coke Properties. Part I—Mechanical 
Pressure,’ by H. E. Blayden, W. Noble 
and H. L. Riley. 

“Mechanism of Nitride Hardening,” by 
M. S. Fisher and Z. Shaw. 

“Hot Metal Practice in Five Melting 
Shops on the North East Coast,” by W. 
Geary. 

“The Thomas-Gilchrist Basic Process, 
1879-1937,” by Frank Harbord. 

“Variation in Thickness of Tin Coating 
on Tin Plate,” by W. E. Hoare. 

“Some Alloys for Use at High Tempera- 
ture. Part IV—Constitution of the 
Alloys of Nickel, Chromium and Iron,” 
by C. H. M. Jenkins, E. H. Bucknall, 
C. R. Austin and G. A. Mellor. 

“Further Experiments on the Nitrogen 
Hardening of High-Chromium and Aus- 
tenitic Steels,” by B. Jones. 

“A New Method for Judging the Behavior 
of Iron Ores During Reduction,” by N. 
J. Klarding. 

“Some Notes on Recent Experiments in 
Connection with the Spraying of Steel 
by the Wire-Fed Metal Spraying Pis- 
tol,” by Richard R. Sillifant. 


Research Grants Offered 


British Iron and Steel institute is 
preparing to make its’ annual 
awards of grants from the fund 
founded by Andrew Carnegie in aid 
of metallurgical research work. 
Purpose of the grants is to enable 
students who have passed through 
a college curriculum or have been 
trained in industrial establishments 








to conduct researches on probiems 
of practical and scientific import- 
ance relating to the metallurgy of 
iron and steel and allied subjects. 


Maximum grant in any one year 
usually does not exceed £100. Candi- 
dates must be under 35 years of 
age and must apply before Sept. 30 
on a special form to be cbtained 
from K. Headlam-Morley, secretary 
of the institute, 28, Victoria street, 
London, S. W. 1. 


Addition Agents for Acid 
Electro-tin Baths Studied 


Although acid baths for electro- 
deposition of tin are attractive be- 
cause of their high efficiency and 
the fact that they can be worked at 
room temperature, they suffer from 
the disadvantage that they are un- 
stable solutions and the deposits 
tend to be patchy and in loosely 
adherent needles. To some extent 
addition agents enable these draw- 
backs to be overcome. Further re- 
search to improve these addition 
agents has been carried out on be- 
half of the International Tin Re- 
search and Development Council 
which has just published the results 
in Technical Publication Series A, 
Number 56. 

Copies of the publication may be 
obtained free of charge from the In- 
ternational Tin Research and De- 
velopment Council, L. J. Tavener, 
U. S. Representative, 149, Broadway, 
New York. 
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Ball milling room where the carbides 

and other powders are milled and pul- 

verized. These powders are then mixed 
and distilled water added 


Compacted billets are placed 

upon graphite slabs prepara- 

tory to charging into the 
pre-sintering furnace 


Manufacture a Si 


ture of sintered carbides was an in- 
significant industry and, at that time, 
not thought of by many as having an 
important future. Today in McKees- 
port, Pa., a large modernistic building 
houses one of the largest plants in the 


ESS than ten years ago the manufac- 








Pressed billets are] charged 
into this low temperature 
pre-sintering furnace having 
a hydrogen atmosphere. A 
chalklike hardness is given 
the billets. Dial pyrometers 
indicate the temperatures 





















Stainless steel filtering tank in which all water 
is filtered from the mixed powders 


1 oSintered Carbides 


fac: world devoted to the manufacture of After further milling and complete drying the powder mixture 

in- sintered carbides. Owned and operated by is pressed in a 400-ton two way press into cylindrical or rec- 

me, the Firth-Sterling Steel Co., the plant is tangular blanks. Pressures range from 4000 to 60,000 pounds 
an busily producing this unusual form of per square inch, and about 20 per cent allowance for future 
»eS- metal. Selling for from $200 to $400 a shrinkage is made 

ing pound, sintered carbides represent the 

the last word in modern tool production. 








After they have been cooled, 
the pieces receive the final 
shaping in the shaping 
room. All machines in this 
room are equipped with ex- 
haust fans to remove dust 
and small particles from the 
atmosphere 








Hydrogen atmosphere sinter- 
ing furnace in which the 
pieces receive their final 
hardness at high tempera- 
tures. Pieces are charged in 
these furnaces in carbon 
‘*hoats’’ containing carbon 
powder. All temperature 
control is automatic 





In the brazing department the finished carbide nib 

is secured to a holder or casing by brazing with 

copper or, in some cases silver solder. Hydrogen 

atmosphere furnaces having a temperature of 2050 
degrees Fahr. are used 


aie 


The final touches are given the complete tool on a 
grinding wheel consisting of crushed diamonds 
bonded with bakelite 








Finished carbides 

are made into in- 

dividual tools of all 

kinds in this Firthite 
tool shop 











‘== WITH J&L COLD FINISHED > 


iMPioden BESSEMER SCREW STEEL 


S an example of the su- 
perior machinability of 
J&L Cold Finished Improved 
Bessemer Screw Steel, con- 
sider this hose connector made 
by Butch & Rhodes, Phila- 
delphia. This part is produced 
on a four-spindle automatic 
... formed, recessed, drilled, 
given interior thread and cut 
off... all within 90 seconds. A 
high degree of free machining 
is necessary to clear the hole 
of chips and to give a true sur- 
face when tapped at this speed. 


Many manufacturers simi- 
larly report that J &L Improved 
Bessemer Screw Steel improves 
production and increases qual- 
ity and profits. In this smproved 
steel, there is no change in 


chemistry or physicals. In- 
creased machinability results 
from an exclusive method of 
manufacture. And this in- 
creased machinability can save 
you money through greater 
cutting speeds... less tool wear 
... lower power Consumption... 
smoother surface and higher 
quality of finished products. 


J&L Improved Bessemer 
Screw Steel is available in 
SAE 1112 or SAE X1112 (Spe- 
cial High Sulphur) grade, cold 
finished or hot rolled, in mill 
shipments and from distribu- 
tors’ stocks in principal cities. 
Investigate the machining pos- 
sibilities of this improved 
steel. Increase vour profits... 


specify and buy J&L. 


Get the facts on J&L Improved 
Bessemer Screw Steel. Write 
today, on your business letter- 
head, for your copy of this bul- 
letin on Bessemer Screw Steel. 


JxL STEEL PRODUCTS 
FOR MANUFACTURING 
Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and 
Sheet Products...Seamless and 
Welded Tubular Products... 
Cold Finished Bars and Shapes 

..Jalcase Steel... Shafting... 
Spring Wire...Tin Plate and 
Black Sheets. 


INCREASE 
YOUR PROFITS 
WITH 


Jac 








JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION STEEL 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 1850 
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Thousands of Feet of Welding Required 


In Construction of Special Fan Units 


two miles of welding—approximately 14,500 feet. 
These fans are 4 x 4 x 8 feet in size and were 
made by Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

With the exception of certain outside frame mem- 
bers, all parts were fabricated from Monel plate, 
sheet, bar and rod stock and joined entirely by weld- 
ing and bolting. Each unit consists of two fans 
mounted on a single shaft and, when complete, com- 
prises 320 different pieces, of which 140 pieces are 
different shapes or sizes. 

Mone! sheathing will be used on non-Monel frame 
parts when the units are installed, according to K. W. 
Hooth, assistant superintendent, Clarage Fan Co. 
The fans will be used to circulate completely condi- 
tioned air in a large chemical plant where every 
possible precaution is taken to prevent contamination, 
even by tiny particles of rust. 

Special equipment was devised and made for 
handling construction, assembly and for testing for 
perfect fit and alignment of the finished units. 

Main steps in fabrication are building of the wheel, 
building of the housing and assembly of the various 
parts into a complete unit. Clamps and jigs for 
assembling the blades and rim and for holding them 
during the welding operations are of heavy cast iron 
construction, because extreme accuracy is required, 
and to withdraw the heat from the welding area and 
dissipate this heat, preventing warpage. 

Illustrated are men working on a housing assembly 
that is almost completed. The inlet side sheet is 
located in the steel base plate and the scroll bar is 
bolted to this plate. The scroll sheet, likewise, is held 
in place during welding. 

The secure clamping and the use of proper heat 
transmission materials are essential in the assembling 
of the housing. Much of the welding is done on 
parts of different gages and cross sections, which 
necessitates careful adjustment of welding currents 
and proper control to prevent distortion. 

Central illustration shows a completed wheel in 
the foreground and a partly finished wheel on the 
table at the right. The workman in the center is 
cleaning the welds on part of the wheel assembly. 
Flux is removed with a Monel wire brush and the 
welds inspected to make certain that all flux is gone. 
Any flux particles remaining are picked out with 
special “K” Monel heat treated tools made for this 
purpose to prevent the introduction of ferrous 
splinters which might later cause rust. Excessive de- 
pressions are filled in by welding and high spots in 
the weld are cut down by grinding. 


C ‘to mites of we of 36 fan units required over 


ped view shows housing assernbly almost completed, 
center shows completed wheel in foreground and 
flux removing operations, bottom shows complete fan 
unit ready for crating and shipping. Photos courtesy 
International Nickel Co., New York 
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New Ore Bridge at South Chicago 


Features Innovations in Design 


EW developments in design crane 523 feet 6 inches long oper- towers 32 feet on centers. Towers of 

and construction of an ore ating a 20-gross ton ore _ bucket. the bridge are mounted on turn- 

handling bridge are incorpo- Usual bucket capacity for this kind tables with expansion rollers at one 
rated in bridge No. 4 which Car- of bridge is 10 to 15 tons. The south tower and the whole assembly is 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. completed cantilever is 181 feet long, center carried by two trucks spaced 188 
recently at its South Works, Chi- span 188 feet and north cantilever feet apart, each having 32 spring- 
cago. The unit is located on the 155 feet long. The base of rails of supported wheels, and travels on 
north vessel dock for blast furnaces trolley is 55 feet above base of rails standard gage tracks. Height from 
Nos. 5 to 10. Because of local con- of trucks. Trusses are spaced 26 feet base of rail to top chord of the 
ditions, bridges on this dock are on centers and the base of the bridge is 94 feet. 


The ore-bucket operates at a maxi- 
mum speed of 175 feet per minute; 
trolley speed is 850 feet per minute, 


cantilever structures of rather un- 
usual dimensions. The new bridge 
is light but sturdy; viewed from a 


P P ° WwW t the ) y ore bri j e . —— . 
distance, it has a streamline appear- fceeee be ; + oe . a, a and the bridge at 75 feet per minute. 
SOK1IN ast. O ect 4 saving li! eal . : = 
ance. weight and thus insure economical The bridge also swings 15 degrees 
Unit No. 4, shown in the accom- operation, high-tensile steel was used on either side of its normal center- 


panying illustrations, is a traveling for the truss members line, making it possible to move the 
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extreme end of one cantilever 134 
feet ahead of the other. The bridge 
is electrically operated on 230-volt 
direct current and controlled by one 
man located in the trolley cage. The 
whole structure is propelled by four 
motors mounted on the trucks, and 
the power is transmitted to all the 
wheels through double-spur gear 
reducer units and two lines of float- 
ing shafts connected with geared 
couplings to worm gear speed re- 
ducers, which are fastened, in alter- 
nate positions, to the wheel axles. 


Safety Devices Provided 


Motors are mounted, one on each 
end of both trucks. Each motor 
drives 8 axles and 16 wheels, or one- 
half the wheels under each truck. 
Two brakes are used for each unit, 
one applied on the motor armature 
shaft and one on the first spur gear 
shaft. The bridge is equipped with 
eight spring set safety clamps each 
gripping the track rails with a force 
of 100,000 pounds each. The safety 
clamps are operated with four 
separate motors and reduction gears 
mounted on the top of the trucks. 
To prevent over-skewing, the bridge 
has two automatic limit switches, 
one set for 13 degrees and one for 
15 degrees on either side of the nor- 
mal position of the bridge. Anemom- 
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eters shut off the current when wind 
velocity exceeds 25 miles per hour. 

Trolley, cage and bucket is a unit 
traveling the full length of the 
bridge, and loaded with ore this unit 
weighs about 330,000 pounds. It is 
carried by ten spring-supported 
wheels and operated by four motors, 
two for the bucket and two for the 
trolley. The trolley has magnetic 
rail sanders, automatic slowdown 
and stopping controls. Ends of the 
bridge also are equipped with draft 
gear spring trolley bumpers com- 
pressing about 21 pounds before 
closing, and capable of withstanding 
the impact, due to full load and 
speed of trolley. 

Superstructure of the bridge is 
unique in design. The heavy concen- 
trated load of the trolley unit pro- 
duces high stresses in the bridge due 
to the long cantilevers; considerable 
sway and torque stresses are added 
when the bridge is operated. The 
problem was to design a structure 
strong and rigid and not too heavy 
for economical operation. High-ten- 
sile steel therefore was used in the 
truss members to save weight, and 
the center to center of chords varied 
according to stress intensity. The 
bottom chord of the trusses, being 
a compression member, was placed 
in the plane of the track stringers, 
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except for the five panels at each 
tower, and held in place by the 
stringer bracing and cross trusses. 
A K-web system was adopted for 
the trusses because of its more effi- 
cient distribution of shearing 
stresses, and being short, adds to 
the stiffness of the bridge. 

Track stringers were made con- 
tinuous over their supports to pre- 
vent loose rivets at their end con- 
nections and reduce the deformation 
of the track. To provide more effi- 
ciency for sway and torque loads, 
two systems of lateral bracing are 
used, one at the top chord and one 
at the middle intersection of the 
truss diagonals, above the trolley 
clearance. The chord components 
of the stresses in the lower lateral 
system are transmitted through 
truss diagonals to the top and bot- 
tom chords of the bridge, and as 
there is a cross bracing at all panel 
points between the two systems, the 
bridge will resist torque stresses in 
addition to a better distribution of 
the lateral stresses. 


Steel Castings Are Used 


Bents of the towers supporting 
the bridge were figured as two 


hinged arches because they are open 
crosswise from floor to top trolley 
clearance. Tower legs are supported 
by box-loading girders. 

Each turntable assembly consists 
of two cast-steel bearing castings 15 
feet long planed top and bottom for 
roller bearing. They are firmly 
braced and the assembly held in 
place by a bronze bushed steel cast- 
ing placed over a 7‘%-inch diameter 
pin which is connected to the truck 
girders below. 

The two expansion roller nests 
at the south tower consist of 24 &- 

(Please turn to Page 81) 


HERE is § he wn the 
155-foot north can 
tilever arm of the ore 
bridge. The south can 
tilever is 181 feet long 
and the center span 188 
feet, making an overall 


bridge length of 524 
feet. The ore bucket 
which operates at a 


maximum speed of 175 


feet per minute, has a 
capacity of 20 gross tons 
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Nn" HIGH SPEED equipment ... continuous 


mills ... faster production schedules natu- 
rally demand modern, efficient handling, quicker 
loading. And plant after plant, depending on 
Baker modern Industrial Trucks, is reporting 
speedier work and substantially lowered costs. 


Maintenance records, too, show these savings 
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held through years of economical operation, an 
important factor in fighting today’s high costs. 

In all handling problems you'll find the facts 
and suggestions of the Baker Materials Handling 
Specialist practical and helpful. His accurate 
case records of performance and costs enable 
you to determine the value of Bakers in solving 
your own handling problems. Write today to 
the INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the 
Baker-Raulang Company, 2167 W. 25th Street, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Wide Variety of Finishing Operations 


Are Required in Metal Furniture Plant 


YNTHETIC enameling, anodic 
treatment, cleaning, dipping 
and spraying—these are only a 


few of the finishing operations re- 
quired in the manufacture of met- 
al furniture and office equipment at 
the plant of General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

Products which must stand up in 
appearance under the stiffest abuse 
present a fine field for the finishing 
experts. Chairs and tables which 
must maintain a smart appearance 
in the most up-to-date restaurants 


and hotels in the country yet stand 
up under that type of abuse present 
problems in finishing which must 
be answered to maintain sales ap- 
peal. Department store showcases 
vital elements in proper display of 
merchandise for sale—which must 
not only remain attractive under 
ordinary wear and tear but also 
be prepared to withstand the 
ravages of flood waters are built 
and finished by this company with 
complete success. 

Looking behind the scenes where 





these and similar problems are met 
and solved, it is easy to see that 
inventiveness in devising the finish- 
ing operations and thoroughness in 
their application are the keys to the 
solution. A complete range of met- 
al finishing is represented in the 
plant, both chemical and mechan- 
ical. 


Conveyor Systems Are Used 


Most important operation is enam- 
eling. In the majority, parts are 
sprayed. However, in the case of 
internal parts which will not show 
in the final assembly or parts where 
a fine finish is not necessary as in 
the case of storage shelving, dip 
tanks are used. These enameling 
operations are completely conveyor- 
ized, the parts being carried through 
the spray booths or dip tanks, into 
the drying oven, and thence to the 
unloading station. 

These conveyors are all timed to 
insure the parts being in the bak- 
ing ovens over the correct period. 
All ovens are placed above the 
buildings to keep out heat and low- 
er the fire hazard. Over all dip 
tanks are suspended foam-type fire 
fighting devices on pivots for ready 
operation in case of fire. 

Spray booths are equipped with 
injector type fans to eliminate the 


Bisa tHT “ony on aluminum chairs 
stained by buffing the entire 
face as shown here. Clear synthetic 
Samael is applied to preserve the sur- 
face and prevent tarnishing 
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Information 


GENERAL 


The National Metal Congress and Exposition, 
sponsored by the American Society for Metals, 
will be held at the Atlantic City Auditorium, 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 18-22. The following 


technical societies, will participate: 


American Society for Metals 

American Welding Society 

Iron & Steel Division, A.I.M.E. 

Iron & Steel Division, A.S.M.E. 

Institute of Metals Division, A.I.M.E. 
Machine Shop Practice Division, A.S.M.E. 


Wire Association 


STEEL, with its interests so closely interwoven 
with those of the participating societies, is co- 
operating wholeheartedly in order that the Nine- 
teenth Annual National Metal Congress may reach 
a new high in achievement. The October 11 
issue will carry complete advance details of the 
convention and exposition, and will be in the 
hands of readers just a week before the convention 
opens—ample time to make plans. 


In addition to the usual valuable pre-convention 
data, plus values will be found in a well illustrated 
portion devoted to heat treatment, welding, 
metals and alloys. Various articles will be written 
by well known leaders in their respective fields. 
They will be informative, authoritative and com- 
prehensive. 


This issue will serve to bring the Exposition to 
those who cannot attend. 
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PUBLICATION 


A feature of the October 11 issue of STEEL will 
be a combined editorial and advertising section 
devoted to the same interests as the National 
Metal Congress. 


Those advertisers desirous of appealing to these 
same interests will find unusual value in being 
properly represented in the special section of 
this issue. 


Additional advertising values are afforded by the 
articles on heat treatment, welding and metals 
written by various authorities. Advertisements in 
this section will be placed effectively before the 
right people. 

This interest value is not confined to the readers of 
STEEL who attend the Exposition, but extends 
in even larger measure to those similarly interested 
who do not attend, thereby depending more laraely 
upon STEEL to bring the Exposition to them. 


COLOR 
Two colors will be used—red and black—printed 


on India tint coated stock. 
RATE 
including color and insert position—$175 a page 
for regular advertisers—$200 per page one time. 
BLEED-OFF 


$25.00 additional for one page. 
$40.00 additional for a two page spread. 
(Bleed-off plates, 834 x 11% inches.) 


CLOSING DATES 


Final forms will-close Thursday, September 30. 
copy... requiring composition 
ang notilater than Wednesday 
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need for constant cleaning of the 
fan blades. This feature also elim- 
inates the noise and hazards which 
accompany the open fan type spray 
and fume eliminators. Ovens used 
for baking these enamel finishes 
are oil fired. 

An interesting set-up is used in 
connection with the large conveyor 
where contract work and _ special 
jobs are finished. Since these jobs 
are of widely varying types and 
sizes, the conveyor is equipped with 
both dip tank and spray booth. The 
dip tank is so arranged that it may 
be moved from one side of the con- 
veyor to the other on a track, pow- 
ered by an electric motor. This 
enables the operators to place it 
under the conveyor when parts are 
to be dipped, or remove it when 
spray work is to be sent through 
the ovens. All pieces are inspected 
as they come out of the ovens for 
defects in the finish. 

Parts to be finished must be 
cleaned prior to finishing. In plat- 
ing operations, parts are pickled, 
while steam and chemical cleaning 
are both used in preparing pieces 
for enameling. Interior non-struc- 


tural parts such as channels for 
supporting file drawers are plated 
on a continuous conveyor type plat- 
ing machine, while decorative ex- 
terior 


parts including aluminum 


hardware and trim are finished by 
an anodic process. Brass and cop- 
per parts are buffed and coated 
with clear lacquer to protect the 
finish and prevent tarnishing. 

In the metal furniture division, 
several interesting operations are 
used in simulating wood finishes. 
Four methods are used—hand grain- 
ing, decalcomania, offset work from 
rubber rolls and graining from the 
wood itself. In the last named op- 
eration, thin sheets of plywood are 
wrapped around rolls and the met- 
al sheets are imprinted directly from 
these. 

An interesting special operation 
is rough polishing of bronze and 
brass leg cups for steel desks. These 
parts are stampings and are brought 
from the press to a continuous belt 
buffing machine. The cups are 
placed on work locating fixtures on 
a continuous belt, which carry them 
past polishing wheels, polishing the 
four sides. Corners are then fin- 
ished by hand and the pieces are 
finished by buffing. 

Aluminum chairs are furnished 
in natural finish. Either buffing 
or sand blasting is used, depending 
on whether a bright or a dull fin- 
ish is required. Clear synthetic 
enamel is then applied to preserve 
the surface and to prevent oxida- 
tion. 


Matches Automobile Body and Fabric Colors 
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SE of the color 

wheel for match- 
ing in exact degree 
certain shades of color 
has been extended to 
the automobile field for 
fabric and body colors. 
The wheel comprises 
a disk on which com 
ponent colors are ap- 
plied, each color oc- 
cupying a sector of a 
definite number of de- 
grees. When the wheel 
rotates at high speed, 
the colors fuse into the 
shade desired The 
device is used widely 
by style scouts and its 
use in the automobile 
industry is an innova- 
tion. Edgar Teeter, 
Studebaker engineer, 
has introduced the 
wheel for matching 
fabric and body colors, 
and for furnishing a 
lasting record of the 
various colors used on 
Studebaker automo 
biles. Shades chosen 
for fabric and body 
colors on new models 
can be wired to paint 
and upholstery com- 
panies and reproduced 
exactly on color wheels 
operated by the latter 

organizations 


Handbook Covers Castings 


For Porcelain Enameling 


A handbook known as “Produc: 
tion of Castings for Porcelain Enam- 
eling,” has just been published by 
the Porcelain Enamel Institute. 


The booklet, which has been under- 
going preparation by the committee 
on cast iron practice of the Insti- 
tute’s technical research section for 
more than a year, is the result of 
co-operation between expert foundry: 
men and representatives of the por- 
celain enameling industry. 


Included in the booklet are a num- 
ber of illustrations showing improper 
and proper designs of castings. It 
is divided into easily understood sec- 
tions, some of which follow: blister- 
ing, warping, influence of design, in- 
fluence of molding practice, influ- 
ence of melting and pouring, influ- 
ence of iron composition and influ- 
ence of raw materials. Sample copies 
of the booklet may be obtained from 
the Porcelain Enamel Institute, 612 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Air Drying Lacquer Enamel 
Produces Blackboard Finish 


A new air-drying lacquer enamel, 
which finishes wood, fiber, wall 
board, cardboard, pressed paper, and 
other materials with a surface re- 
sembling slate, has been developed 
by Maas and Waldstein Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

This new finish, known as “Sla- 
tite,” takes chalk-marks like slate, 
and the marks can readily be re- 
moved with an ordinary blackboard 
eraser, according to the manufac- 
turer. The finish is washable and 
durable, and, when it becomes worn, 
can readily renewed by spraying 
on another coat of Slatite. 

Slatite is being used for the pro- 
duction of toy blackboards and 
slates, and also for inexpensive 
light-weight and _ portable _ black- 
boards, for the use of schools, col- 
leges, lecture rooms, engineering 
and business offices, and stores. 


Color Trend Shifting in 
Metal Office Furniture 


There is a distinct trend develop- 
ing among manufacturers of metal 
office furniture to get away from 
the familiar olive green finish and 
turn to a neutral gray. The reason 
for the change is the fact that olive 
green does not harmonize with of- 
fice surroundings such as walls, wood 
trim and the like. The change is 
necessarily gradual since each manu- 
facturer must sell equipment which 
matches existing units. 
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LIKE POURING 
y OIL DOWN THE 
SEWER! 


Unsuitable cylinder oil cost 
this company thousands of 
dollars — until Shell stepped 
in and solved the problem! 


TEAM engines driving the mill trains in a Pitts- 
S burgh steel mill were constantly failing. Tonnage 
costs were increasing . . . the situation threatened a 
new low in production, and after trying twenty differ- 
ent lubricants, the problem was still caniiied:* 

Shell was called in. A careful analysis of the operat- 
ing conditions disclosed that while the cylinder oil 
then in use was being fed in excessive amounts, it 
failed to resist the washing effect of the condensate 
and provide the necessary lubricating film on frictional 
surfaces. The result was frequent stalling under heavy 
loads. At Shell’s recommendation, a Shell Lubricant 
designed to meet these unusual conditions was applied. 

The results were immediate. Tonnage costs, main- 
tenance costs and oil consumption were all reduced. 
And during the period immediately following the 
application of the Shell Lubricant, a new plant produc- 
tion record was established. 

The manner in which Shell solved this plant’s prob- 
lem is characteristic. Shell’s “Invisible Element,” the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness born of long experience, 
is applied to every industrial lubrication problem. This 
plus in lubrication is always available to you. Simply 


write or phone your nearest Shell office. 
* An actual case history from Shell’s files 


SHELLsvec nz 
LUBRICANTS 
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Rolls Used in Sheet Galvanizing 


Chief of Research, Heppenstall Co., 


ROLL is seldom forged per- 
fectly round; consequently, it 


is necessary to rough turn an 
eccentric removing more metal from 
one side than from the other. This 
uneven removal of metal sets up a 
strain in the roll which is not uni- 
formly distributed. All rolls should 
be given a strain relieving heat treat- 
ment after the rough turning op- 


eration. The lack of this treatment, 
as shown later, may cause warped 
rolls. 


Rolls are turned by the user before 


BY J. A. SUCCOP 


being placed in service and are in- 
frequently completely machined by 
the roll manufacturer. This ma- 
chining 
should be a fine feed with a sharp 
pointed tool, followed with a light 
cut, giving the surface of the roll 
a smooth machined finish. Gouges 
and sharp tool marks should be 
avoided as these may be the nuclei 
of failure in the form of cracks on 
the exit roll and “scaling” of the 
bottom roll. When the spiral groove 
is turned in the exit roll, care should 
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HREE Atmos-Gas producers will be usec 
division, Cleveland, for co 
They are shown here ass sabia’ prior to 
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at Republic Steel Corp.'s Corrigan-McKinney 
ir trate natural gas for bright annealing operations. 
shipment from the plant of the manufacturer, 


Co., Baltimore 


operation by the consumer 


Pittsburgh 


be given to the grinding of the lathe 
tool to obtain a bottom in the groove 
that is well rounded and does not 
contain any sharp angles. This is 
important. Too rough a machined 
roll will cause a heavy and uneven 
coating of zinc on the sheets, while 
a ground finished roll will develop 
excessive fiber lines on the surface 
due to attack of zinc, and tend to 
mark the surface of the sheets. 

There are several methods em- 
ployed to preheat a roll before in- 
stalling it in the zinc pot and pos- 
sibly the open furnace method is as 
satisfactory as the lead bath meth- 
od; regardless of what method is 
employed, several objectives should 
be clearly kept in mind: 

First: Do not permit rolls to de- 
velop an excessive amount of oxide 
on the surface when rolls are heated 
in the air. 

Second: Heat the rolls uniformly 
and under no circumstances permit 
them to absorb the heat from one 
side only. 


Preheat Before Installing 


If the rolls were strained by either 
the fabrication of the roll or by 
service, the unequal heating will re- 
lieve the strains uniformly and warp- 
age will result. Once warpage has 
taken place, the only means of cor- 
rection is re-machining and relieving 
strains uniformly before taking the 
last machine cut. 

Preheating of the rolls before in- 
stalling in the machine in the bath 
is certainly to be recommended. 
Once the exit rolls are installed, they 
should be made to revolve and con- 
tinue to revolve in the bath until 
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they are removed. If a shut down is 
necessary and the delay is likely to 
be of short duration, the rolls should 
continue to revolve in the bath to 
prevent the exit rolls from cooling 
on the top surface, and thus avoid 
uniform cooling. If the delay is ex- 
cessive, the exit rolls should be re- 
moved from the bath and permitted 
to cool in a uniform manner. 

Zine and iron are capable of form- 
ing alloys in which the two metals 
are present in all proportions. Owing 
to the relatively high melting tem- 
perature of iron, and the compara- 
tively low temperature at which gal- 
vanizing is done, only one compound 
of zine and iron, namely, Fe Zn., is 
of serious concern in the galvaniz- 
ing operation. The activity of the 
attack largely depends upon the tem- 
perature of the bath. Using a con- 
stant time and permitting the tem- 
perature only to vary, the dissolving 
power of iron in zinc is shown in 
the following table: 


Tempera- Unit 
ture of bath dissolved 
MR eet ert Pe BC ia 1.00 
0 SE ae 1.00 
EME es Yang 6-53. %. Soa Pleat ss 1.6 
LE EE er een ae 14.7 
i, ere 10.4 
RNS 2 be Lies shee pl g sk ae Ss 9.7 
BOMB od acl alee hs ators. cee 24.5 
Ug a er dee errr 24.3 


It has been proven that at a nor- 
mal galvanizing temperature, for in- 
stance below 850 degrees Fahr., a 
zine-iron alloy (Fe Zn,) is found on 
the surface of the iron or steel ar- 
ticles in the bath and this alloy is 
stable, with respect to zinc, and re- 
mains firmly attached to the iron 
or steel surface. 


Avoid Iron Oxide 


The steel surface must be clean, 
that is, free from iron oxide, before 
a coating will be obtained, since the 
presence of iron oxide will prevent 
“wetting” of the steel by the zinc. 
The continued activity of the attack 
of the zinc on the steel rolls depends 
upon the subsequent behavior of 
this zinc-iron alloy. Below 900 de- 
grees Fahr. it will, to a great ex- 
tent, protect the steel beneath the 
coating from further action of the 
molten zinc, as the zine can only pen- 
etrate to attack the underlying steel 
by diffusion of the zinc-iron com- 
pound. As the attack persists, the 
layer will thicken and offer greater 
resistance to the passage of the zinc 
through it. However, as the tem- 
perature increases, this proiective 
coating becomes discontinuous, and 
does not offer resistance to pene- 
tration by molten zinc, so that the 
attack will continue indefinitely at 
the same rate. At a temperature of 
approximately 932 degrees Fahr., the 
layer gradually changes from non- 
porous to porous, and from protec- 
tive to nonprotective. We learn 
from Daniel’s work that 896 degrees 
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Fahr. becomes a critical temperature 
in the life of iron and steel rolls in 
a zinc bath. 

Metallographic examination olf 
specimens obtained by permitting a 
roll to go cold in a bath of molten 
zinc, shows that the zinc has reacted 
with the surface of the roll, and to 
considerable depth, to form a layer of 
zine compound, which is, for ali prac- 
tical purposes, the compound of Fe 
Zn,. If the zinc bath contains alu- 
minum, tin or antimony, the rate of 
attack on the iron roll will increase. 
Cadmium, which alone is without 
attack on the iron, will, when com- 
bined with zinc in small percentages, 
cause the Fe Zn,, layer to become 
granular and non-protective, so that 
small amounts of cadmium permit 
the zinc to penetrate the compound 
and further attack the iron base. 
Cadmium in larger percentages re- 
tards the formation of Fe Zn, and de- 
velops a “patch” effect so that as the 
compound forms, it spreads in a 
very irregular manner, forming 
patches rather than an even film of 
the compound. 

Long time immersion causes an in- 
creased attack of the zinc on the 
metallic rolls. Since it is a fact that 
the Fe Zn, crystals are not connect- 
ed with one another, comparatively 
large channels will develop through 
which the zine can penetrate and 
further attack the iron base. 

Presence of alloying elements in 
the steel roll, such as nickel and 
chrome, will also cause increased dis- 
solution in molten zine by a break- 
ing up of the Fe Zn, layer, similar to 
that produced by different elements 
in the molten zinc. 

This zinc-iron reaction, obviously 
the underlying cause of most gal- 
vanizing troubles, is a necessary evil, 
for, unless a roll does become coated, 
we do not produce a satisfactory 
zine coated sheet. A vitreous roll is 
useless since it is not attacked by 
the zinc; a cast iron roll is im- 
practical, because the zinc attacks 
it too readily; therefore, the ideal 
roll is one that takes the attack of 
the zinc just sufficiently to produce a 
good “wet” surface and minimizes 
the extent of the attack. 

Rolls of proper analysis, manufac- 
tured and prepared by standard ac- 
cepted practice, fail in service in a 
number of different ways. The most 
serious failure is transverse cracking 
of exit rolls. Since transverse crack- 
ing is not encountered in all gal- 
vanizing shops, and since the same 
roll giving this trouble in one shop 
gives satisfactory performance when 
transferred to another shop, as do 
also rolls made from the same heat 
of steel, forged and heat treated to- 
gether, it would appear that this type 
of cracking is somewhat a local 
problem and is due to factors pecu- 
liar to the shop where it prevails. 

Reflecting back to the explanation 
of the attack of the zine on the iron, 


No Gas Escapes 





Pg yer type goggle valve, 24 x 


20 inches, which is totally enclosed 
prevent the escape of gas while the 
plates are being swung into position. 
This valve, manufactured by the 
William M. Bailey Co., Pittsburgh 
will be displayed by Ashmore, Ben 
son, Pease & Co. Ltd., London, at the 
exhibit of the Iron and Steel institute 
to be held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting, Sept. 14-17 


we remember that a zinc-iron com- 
pound is formed as a coating on the 
surface of the roll and this coating 
may become extremely brittle. Un- 
less the compound cracks, we cannot 
get a further attack of the zinc. 
Therefore, there must be some un- 
derlying cause for the cracking of 
the compound and permitting the lo- 
cal attack of the zinc. Expansion 
and contraction of the exit roils as 
they revolve partly in the molten 
bath and partly in the air, especially 
if the roll is stopped during a shut- 
down, is a theory advanced as one 
of the probable causes. The grooves 
in the roll would localize the stresses, 
permitting cracks to develop in the 
bottom of the zine corroded grooves. 


Rolls Half-Satisfactory 


We have recently seen rolls that 
were cracked on one-half of the cir- 
cumference of the exit roll only. 
Whether the rolls were permitted 
to remain stationary in the molten 
bath, or whether some mechanical 
condition developed stresses on only 
one-half of the roll, we do not know, 
as unfortunately, the story of the 
working conditions of the roll is al- 
ways lost. Does it not seem a rather 
remote possibility that one-half of a 
roll should be satisfactory and the 
other half, circumferentially, contain 
defective steel? 

Frequently, the tension on rolls is 
fixed for a certain gage, but sheets 
of any gage are passed through, just 
so the gripping effect is sufficient to 
pass the sheet along. Heavy sheets 
are passed between the rolls, creating 
high stresses or bending moments on 
the rolls. The melting temperature 
of zinc-iron alloy (Fe Zn,) is about 
1472 degrees Fahr. Therefore, as 
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this alloy adheres to the roll, it is 
solid and extremely brittle, and as 
such, it is subject to inter-crystalline 
fatigue. The stresses developed by 
continuous deflection of the rolls 
causes a fatigue break in the pro- 
tective coating, permitting the active 
molten zinc to attack the iron be- 
neath the coating. Naturally, the 
grooves in the roll provide the stress 
raisers to concentrate the fatigue 
crack in the protective coating and 
the natural result is the cracking of 
the rolls in the root of the spiral 
groove. Once the crack has de- 
veloped, a continuous fatiguing of 
the zinc iron coating will take place 
and always at the weakest location, 
or at the area of the greatest stress. 
These cracks are filled to the bot- 
tom with zinc iron compound and it 
is reasonable to believe that the 
molten zinc causes the attack, since 
Fe Zn, acts as a protective coating. 


Excessive Heat Cracks Roll 


Another theory, advanced as the 
cause of roll cracking, is the influ- 
ence of excessive temperature. Im- 
hoff reports that he has measured 
the temperature of the galvanizing 
bath, reported by the operator to be 
running at the desired temperature 
(below 850 degrees Fahr.), and found 
a difference between the top tem- 
perature and the bottom tempera- 
ture of 460 degrees Fahr. If the tem- 
perature exceeds 900 degrees Fahr., 
the dross that is formed is the hard 
zine-iron alloy which has excessive 
expansive qualities, due to its crysta)]- 
line formation, and when this alloy 
forms in the roll groove it acts as a 
very powerful wedge and has a 
tendency to crack the surface of the 
roll. Once a crack starts, its mag- 
nitude is purely a function of the 
time the roll is permitted to remain 
in the zinc bath. 

Warpage of rolls is carelessness 
either on the part of the roll manu- 
facturer or the consumer. It is pure- 
ly an uneven relieving of internal 
strains and the correction of this an- 
noyance is entirely one of uniform 
heating and uniform cooling. The 
roll manufacturer must play his part 
by forging uniformly, machining 
concentrically and strain relieving 
after rough turning. The consumer 
must also play his part by observing 
the ‘“‘don’ts,” if rolls are to be used 

If a roll works satisfactorily upon 
its first installation and warps in 
service, the warpage is generally con- 
sidered to be caused by the con- 
sumer. A few ways in which rolls 
become warped in the consumer’s 
shop are: 

1—Mechanical bending by im. 

proper removal of the roll from 
the machine, permitting the roll 
to strike the floor while hot, 
especially on the neck of the 
roll. 


2—Placing a hot roll on the cold 
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floor without protection, in- 
stead of placing the roll on 
skids to permit uniform cool- 
ing. Good practice is to place 
the roll on skids sufficiently 
high from the floor to permit 
free circulation of air, free from 
draughts. 

3—Cooling a roll in water after re- 
moval from the zinc bath is 
very inducive of warpage, as 
well as other troubles such as 
cracking. 


4-Charging a cold roll into the 
hot bath or charging the ma- 
chine into the bath with cold 
exit rolls in position. This prac- 
tice produces very irregular 
heating. 

Warpage may be summarized as 
the resultant deflection brought 
about by the unequal development 
or unequal relieving of stresses by 
either thermal or mechanical opera- 
tion. 


Lists Suggestions 


The following is a list of sugges- 
tions to the user of galvanizing rolls 
to enable them to obtain greater life 
and more economic production. 
1—Properly machine the rolls, be- 
ing certain to provide a radius 
at the bottom of roll grooves. 

2—Pre-heat before installation of 
the roll in the bath. If pre- 
heated in lead, the roll should 
be completely submersed; if 
pre-heated over a gas flame, 
the roll should be turned period- 
ically to produce a uniform 
temperature. 

3—When installing a machine, the 

exit rolls should not be _ in- 
stalled until after the machine 
is placed in the bath and the 
zinc completely re-melted, and 
then the rolls should be in- 
stalled only after pre-heating. 
4—-The exit rolls should be kept 
revolving during a shut down, 


on 
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and if necessary to stop for 
long duration, the exit rolls 
should be removed from the 
bath. 

When removing a roll, do not 
permit it to strike the floor, 
especially on the neck. 

Permit hot rolls to cool slowly 
and uniformly; never quench or 
pickle hot rolls, or permit them 
to cool flat on the floor; a high 
skid is recommended. 

Do not over-pickle a roll. Use 
an inhibitator in the pickle bath 
to minimize the absorption of 
hydrogen gas. 

‘Care should be exercised to 
keep as uniform a temperature 
as possible in the entire zinc 
bath. The bath should be kept 
at as low a temperature as is 
in keeping with good practice. 
A low temperature will develop 
a slushy soft dross which is 
much less harmful than hard 
zine-iron alloy, which causes 
trouble because of its very 
powerful expansion force, when 
formed on a roll, especially in 
the grooves. Hot spots in the 
bath should be avoided; it -is 
important to furnish sufficient 
heat for production, but the to- 
tal heat must be properly dis- 
tributed. 

Composition of the bath in the 
pot is a local plant condition, 
but a low percentage of tin or 
cadmium, although slightly in- 
creasing the attack on the iron, 
will tend to thin the bath and 
permit a lower working tem- 
perature which will minimize 
roll cracking, due to the forma- 
tion of a soft zinc-iron. Pure 
zine, due to its alloying attack 
on the iron, necessitates a 
closer check on working tem- 
peratures. 

Rolls should never be cleaned 
(Concluded on Page 82) 


Indestructible Frames Are Rolled Cast Steel 


ROOKVILLE 3'- 

ton locomotive is 
powered by Inter 
national Harvester en- 
gine using gasoline 
kerosene, or No. | dis- 
tillate. Designed for 
high speeds over 
rough, crooked and 
uneven track, unit has 
four speeds both for- 
ward and reverse. 
Frames throughout are 
indestructible and of 


rolled cast steel 

















Behind the Scenes 
In Marine Welding 


NTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
E welding practice of Sun Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. was given 
by members of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers at 
an inspection and meeting at Ches- 
ter, Pa., on June 22nd. (STEEL, Aug- 
ust 16, 1937, p. 75). 

Few welding applications have 
ever received such enthusiastic in- 
terest as was manifested at this 
meeting. Leading naval architects 
and representatives of marine in- 
surance companies had little hesi- 
tation in forecasting welding as the 
coming method of fabricating ships. 

To the public this may come as 
a startling new technical develop- 





No Damage to Welding 


HILE being cleaned out with live 

steam, this petroleum tank was 
struck, not by a shower of box cars, but 
by a mere cold rain, with the sucked-in 
effect shown at left. In the shell of the 
tank, lap joints had been used throughout 
vertical seams being 100 percent welded 
on both sides, horizontal seams 100 
percent welded on outside and seal 
welded inside. Yet, when restored tc 
somewhat of its original glory by water 
pressure, it was reported that no damage 
had been done to any of the welds 
although the parent metal had been split 
in several places and had to be repaired 
by welding Photo courtesy Nationa 

Electrical Mfrs. Assn., Pittsburgh 








N this column, the author, well-known 

consulting engineer in welding, is given 

wide latitude in presenting his views. 

They do not necessarily coincide with 
those of the editors of STEEL 





ment, but to the welding fraternity 
it is merely the logical outcome of 
many years of study and develop- 
ment. 

Thomas M. Jackson, chief elec- 
trical and welding engineer of Sun 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., one 
of the ablest welding men in the 
country, has spent at least fifteen 
years of study and development to 
reach the point where the naval 
architects could be invited to wit- 
ness the process of building ships 
by welding and gives their unquali- 
fied endorsement. 

No small part of the success of 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
practice is due to the development 
of the Unionmelt process by Linde 
Air Products Co. Few processes 
have ever received as much atten- 
tion, both financial and _ technical, 
as the Unionmelt process. 

It was developed by a large group 
of technical personnel probably hav- 
ing the best metallurgical and weld- 
ing experience available. The de- 
velopment has been characterized 
by an ultra-conservative public at- 


titude which is now justified by the 
endorsement of competent naval ar- 
chitects upon actual inspection of 
the process in shipbuilding. 

It seems, in the interest of public 
policy, to sketch in brief outline the 
enormous amount of technical work 
that is back of the brilliant achieve- 
ments that have been made in weld- 
ing. 


° ¢ ¢ 


Steel Ingot and 


Electrode Production 


ROM 1932 to 1936 production of 

steel ingots increased from 13.3 
to 46.9 million tons per year and 
during the same period welding 
electrodes increased from 18.8 to 
111.0 millions of pounds. 

In other words, the consumption 
of welding electrodes increased more 
than twice as much as the produc- 
tion of steel. The most obvious rea- 
son for this condition lies in the fact 
that manufacturers of welding elec- 
trodes and welding equipment spent 
from 30 per cent to 50 per cent of 
their total selling effort developing 
new uses for welding. 

From the business point of view, 
this practice has been amply justi- 
fied. 

The welding industry was _ prob- 
ably the first in the technical group 
to come out of the depression. Not 
more than 50 per cent of the total 
business of the welding industry is 
dependent upon current production 
of steel; the remainder comes from 
new uses of welding. 

Far sighted leaders in the weld- 
ing industry spent millions of dol- 
lars in developing new uses _ for 
their products, results of which re- 
turn after several years in the form 
of increased volume of production, 
which, to a considerable extent is 
independent of the fluctuations of 
business cycles. 
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HE high lubricating and heat absorbing properties of 
SUNOCO will aid your milling cutters in producing 





aaomsttseg anor more pieces per cutter grind. 

Sines Gaus fed Steal, Elec- With climb or conventional milling, flood the work with 
PARTERIAL own & ae aif Milling SUNOCO, the chips will not seize, the grinding action of 
mactinaily cont a a the chips on the cutter edges will be eliminated, the cuts 

oe rormes ace S eta 019" will be clean and even. 

i 85 Fey pet pet wi 95 Improved finish, longer tool life, increased production 
qABLe — sunoc? and fewer rejects—are the results being obtained in small 
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machine shops as well as large industrial plants when 
machining cold rolled, high carbon, alloy and stainless steels. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
Offices and Warehouses in more than 100 cities 
Subsidiary Companies: 
Sun Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto © Brilish Sun Oil Co., Ltd., London, England 


SUNGEO 


EMULSIFYING 


CUTTING OIL 
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Slip Ring Starters Facilitate 


Smooth Acceleration of Inertia Loads 


N MANY types of loads, such 
O as large exhaust fans, heavy 

grindstones of large diame- 
ter, centrifugal machines, heavy ro- 
tating cylinders and other equip- 
ment with high inertia loads at 
starting, the power required to 
start may be several times the run- 
ning load. 

A motor with ample power to 
start, including its overload char- 
acteristics, will operate on such 
drives at considerably below its 
normal full-load rating. 

For example, in one nail making 
plant a battery of 6 large diameter 
grindstones were belted to a line- 
shaft driven by a 40-horsepower mo- 
tor operating at 900 revolutions per 
minute. To start the battery of 
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grindstones required an_ 80-horse- 
power current input to the motor, 
or 200 per cent of normal full load. 
Because the motor quickly came up 
to full speed, belts to the grindstones 
frequently slipped off before over- 
coming the inertia of the massive 
stones. 

When the lineshaft and stones got 
up to full speed, the running load 
on the 40-horsepower motor was 
only 6% horsepower. Thus during 
the day the motor operated at only 
about 16 per cent of full load rat- 
ing. Under these conditions a motor 
of the induction type would operate 
throughout the day at low efficiency 
and at extremely low power factor. 

The solution adopted in this case 
was to install a pulley type slip 


A» - horsepower 
motor replaced 
a 40 - horsepower 
high-torque motor 
on this heavy centri- 
fuge with 19-horse- 
power running load 
by using a Bethle- 
hem slip ring 
starter. Photo cour- 
tesy J. P. Madden, 
distributer, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


ring starter with a maximum torque 
capacity of 17% horsepower driven 
by a 10-horsepower, 900-revolutions 
per minute, induction motor. The 
10-horsepower motor is _ started 
across the line and reaches full 
speed in about 2 seconds. Due to 
the action of the slip ring starter 
the grindstones accelerate slowly 
and reach full speed in about 35 
seconds. With this drive the motor 
operates at about 62’ per cent of 
full load with low, but considerably 
improved, power factor. 


Operates As Clutch Pulley 


The special slip ring starter op- 
erates somewhat on the order of a 
clutch pulley except that the actu- 
ating force is centrifugal action, 
which provides automatic operation 
as the speed increases. The slip ring 
clutch used on this drive consists of 
a steel spider keyed to the motor 
shaft and provided with expanding 
arms faced with asbestos brake- 
band lining. At full speed these arms 
expand centrifugally and contact the 
inside of the clutch shell or drum 
attached to the pulley. 

Operation is somewhat similar to 
that of an expanding automobile 
brake except that one end of the 
circular arm is attached to the 
spider and the other is free to fly 
outward against the shell by cen- 
trifugal action instead of being 
forced out, or expanded, mechan- 
ically. When the motor starts these 
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arms fly out and the friction lining 
drags on the drum until the load is 
slowly picked up and brought up 
to full speed. 

Amount of torque applied de- 
pends upon the speed, number, di- 
ameter and weight of the brake 
arms. Although this clutch can be 
designed for low speeds the size and 
weight limitations give most prac- 
tical operation with speeds between 
600 and 1800 revolutions per minute. 
The slip ring starter may be used 
with pulley, gear or chain drive or 
to take the place of a flexible coup- 
ling. With the latter the spider is 
keyed to the motor shaft and the 
shell or drum is attached to the load. 

Such a drive naturally has a 
torque limit beyond which the arms 
will slip. This is an advantage and 
useful in many cases where sudden 
running overloads may occur, es- 
pecially where operation is of such 
a nature as to stall the motor for 
example, as on conveyor drives or 
other equipment where foreign ma- 
terial may become lodged and stop 
the machine. Ordinarily the slip ring 
starter is designed to transmit a 
maximum of 150 to 200 percent of 
the motor rating. Above this rating 
the arms slip, allowing the motor 
to continue in operation until the 
electrical overload relay has had 
time to function and take the mo- 
tor off the line. This prevents burn- 
ing out motors. 


Prevents Belt Slippage 


The slip ring starter provides 
smooth starting and acceleration 
without jerk or jar, thus tending 
to prevent belt slippage or dam- 
age to chains or gears under ex- 
cessive inertia loads. The slow start 
also permits “inching” the machine 
or equipment where careful posi- 
tioning is necessary, as to position 
the outlet to a rotating cylinder or 
mill for filling or discharge. 

Friction surface, which is ordi- 
nary automobile brake band lining, 
is readily accessible and easily re- 
placed. With ordinary service the 
bands should not need relining more 
often than every 3 or 4 years, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, as the 
service is not as severe as on the 
automobile brake. With frequent 
starting and stopping and when sub- 
jected to overloads in operation, the 
life, naturally, is shorter. It is stated 
that the starter transmits the load 
for which it is designed, at any 
time and under all conditions, even 
when overheated and approaching 
a burned or worn-out condition. 


. ° ¢ 


Control by Magnetic Clutch 


NSTANTANEOUS clutch operation 
by remote control from any of a 
number of positions often is a neces- 
sary feature of modern high speed 
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machines designed to perform con- 
tinuously a cycle of operations. One 
way of doing this is through push- 
button control of the operation of a 
magnetic clutch. 

In the machine for making ex- 
panded metal lath, shown in an ac 
companying illustration, a magnetic 
clutch on the main drive controls the 
operation of the machine through 
start and stop buttons located at 
various. points along the machine. 
This machine cuts openings in a 9- 
inch, 22-gage strip of steel with the 
enclosed rotary cutter in the fore- 
ground, and expands to 27 inches 
wide and levels the strip in the me- 
chanism at the opposite end at the 
rate of 250 feet per minute or 5000 
yards per hour. 

Magnetic clutch is placed in the 
main drive and transmits the full 
torque load. As the machine will 
stop quickly, due to the heavy load 
and the instantaneous release of the 
clutch, no brake, either mechanical 
or magnetic, is necessary for a quick 
stop. Acceleration, due to the action 
of a magnetic clutch, is smooth and 
even and picks up the load without 
jar or jerk to the machinery coupled. 

The magnetic clutch is connected 
in the shaft between the first silent 
chain reduction and a gear reduction 
to the main shaft of the rotary cut- 
ter. The expanding unit is connect- 
ed to the cutting section by a long- 
center, silent chain drive. The level- 
ing rolls are driven by a multiple 
roller chain on relatively long cen- 
ters. In this way the operating 
speeds of the different sections of the 
entire unit are synchronized by posi- 
tive drive connections. 

Control of the operation is through 
a type E magnetic clutch manufac- 
tured by Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, on a metal lath machine 


EMOTE control 

for starting and 
stopping this metal 
lath machine is ob- 
tained through a 
magnetic clutch in 
the main drive and 
conveniently located 
start and stop but- 
tons. Photo courtesy 
Milwaukee Journal, 


designed by L. E. Curtis and built 
by Davis & Thompson Co., Milwau- 
kee, for a Chicago concern. 
o * Sd 
Motor or other bearings with an 
oil reservoir, when oiled while in 
motion, are likely to receive too 
much lubricant and overflow when 
stopped. This not only wastes lu- 
bricant but increases the possibility 
of oil creeping on the winding or 
product. 
¢ + + 
When inspecting or oiling bear- 
ings, be careful to replace the hous- 
ing cover and see that it fits tightly 
over the opening. 
+ + + 
Oil leakage from sleeve bearings 
usually is due to overlubrication or 
improper grocving. 
+ + + 
Nothing upsets production § so 
much as equipment failures. Proper 
inspection and servicing of drives 
and equipment will prevent most 
of the unanticipated stoppages. 
° + 
A neatly worded sign, “Preven- 
tion Is Better Than Cure,” is an 
excellent motto to place in the main- 
tenance shop. 
+ ° ° 
Advantage should be taken of 
short shutdowns of equipment op- 
erated continuously to inspect and 
service all electrical and mechanical 
elements of the drive. Co-operation 
of the operating department in no- 
tifying electrical and mechanical 
departments of such temporary 
shutdowns is necessary. Such in- 
spections will aid in preventing 


many interruptions at times when 
the equipment cannot be idle with- 
out interfering with plant operation 
or production. 














Flywheel Chuck Is 


New Development 


UTOMOBILE engine flywheel 

assemblies, made up of a cast 
iron flywheel with an applied heat- 
treated steel starter ring gear, area 
common example of the type of as- 
sembly which can be finished to ad- 
vantage in a new chuck and by a 
new method, althoug the applica- 
tion is also suited to use in the heavy 
machinery field where hardened 
gears are pressed on cast or soft 
inserts, flanges and the like. 

This precision, pitch line control 
Gear Chuck has been developed by 
the Garrison Machine Works, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio for accurately chuck- 
ing assemblies of various kinds by 
the pitch line of the teeth of the ap- 
plied gear so that final finishing 
operations performed on the as- 
sembly will be true and concentric 
with the teeth of the applied gear. 

Standard practice in the past was 
to finish completely the heat-treat- 
ed steel ring gear and then press it 
on a cast iron flywheel, insert, flange 
or hub which had also been finished 
completely. The assumption was 
that these two component parts of 
the assembly were perfect, and the 
assembly itself would naturally be 
perfect. But it is not possible to 
make perfect ring gears and inserts 
or flywheels even under the best pro- 
duction conditions. The ring gears 
are necessarily thin and subject to 
cutting errors and distortion in heat 
treating which might not occur in 
gears with a solid center section. 
The gears also change at times 
when stretched while being pressed 
on the flywheel or insert. There are 
also errors in the machining of the 
flywheel or insert regardless of the 
care that is exercised. As a natura! 
consequence, commercially perfect 
ring gears and flywheels or inserts 
have errors which are negligible in 
themselves but which, when as- 
sembled together, will cause an ac- 
cumulation or “build-up” in the as- 
sembly which renders a percentage 
of the assemblies unsatisfactory in 
plants where standards of quality 
are very high and final inspection 
extremely critical. Since the com- 
ponent parts of the assembly are 


commercially perfect within the 
closest tolerances feasible, the only 
solution to the problem is through 
some operation that will “average- 
out” the errors existing in the as- 
sembly itself. 

The “averaging-out” of errors in 
the assembly is accomplished by 
chucking the complete assembly by 
locating from the teeth of the gear 
and finishing some major control 
surface such as the crankshaft 
flange seat, in the case of automo- 
bile engine flywheels. It is also pos- 
sible to finish machine other por- 
tions of the assembly and in these 
cases the chuck is probably mounted 
on a lathe. It can be mounted on a 
drill press and a piloted tool used if 
only the bore or the crankshaft seat 
of the assembly is to be finished 
by reaming, fly cutting, etc. The 
gear is located in the chuck by 
chuck members spaced at intervals 
around the body. The chucking 
principle is such that the assembly 
is located in a manner approximat- 
ing actual use if one considers any 
of the chuck members as_ the 
pinion or gear mating with the ap- 
plied gear of the flywheel when it is 
in actual service. In short, the as- 
sembly is finished “in place,” so to 
speak—which is the best assurance 
that it will run quietly, transmit 
power smoothly and uniformly, and 
be free of excessive wear. 


New Scale Has Dual 


Source of Revenue 


NEW scale designed for earn- 

ing revenue from two sources, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion has been placed in production 
by O. D. Jennings & Co., 4309 West 
Lake street, Chicago. Principal in- 
come is obtained from the sale of 
advertising space in the scale col- 
umn. There is room for four such 
displays surrounding the weighing 
mechanism. The displays are on 
parchment paper illuminated by an 
electric light inside the cylinder. 
The advertising unit is rotated con- 
stantly by an electric motor which 
stops momentarily to attract the at- 
tention of passersby. The second 
revenue consists of the 1-cent pieces 
inserted by those using the scale. 
Developed by Lawrence Blazey, De- 


LYWHEEL assemblies can 
be finished to advantage 
the Garrison chuck 


RNATE scale earns tw« 
the principal one bein« 
from the sale of advertisin: 


column 


signers for Inaustry Inc., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, the scale has an 
ornate appearance. Base and lower 
portion of the column are of cast 
iron decorated with porcelain 
enamel in two tones of green. The 
top of the column is of sheet steel 
finished by chromium plating. 


First Aid Kit Made 
Especially for Burns 


A first aid kit especially for the 
treatment of burns is being mar- 
keted by Davis Emergency Equip- 
ment Co., 55 Van Dam street, New 
York City and is for use in any lo- 
cation where workers are in dan- 
ger of serious bruns. 

The kit is furnished in bright red 
enamel and conspicuously labeled. 
It contains 12 gauze compresses 
which can be opened up in progres- 
sively larger sizes for use in 
covering small or large areas; 12 
six-yard lengths of 4-inch bandage 
for holding dressings in place; 6 
five-ounce tubes of a tannic acid 
jelly; and three packages of wood- 
en applicators for the jelly. 

The jelly contains 5 per cent tan- 
nic acid and is known as Tannoid. 
It was especially developed by the 
manufacturers of the kit to keep 
for indefinite periods, since an ordi- 
nary 5 per cent tannic acid solution 
is impractical after it has lost its 
freshness. 
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Toggle Drawing Press— 

E. W. Bliss Co., 1420 Hastings 
street, Toledo, O., has developed 
a toggle double-action press with 


advantages in positive gripping for 


stretching jobs with draw beads and 
in power economy on deep draws. It 
can draw a shell 10 inches in depth 
and also can be converted from a 
double-action into a_ triple-action 
press by the addition of Marquette 
drawing cushions in the bed. The 
Bliss No. 407 double-crank, double- 
action, straight-sided, toggle draw- 
ing press illustrated is a long 
stroke model. Frame is made of four 
separate castings held together by 
extra-heavy steel tie rods which are 
shrunk in. A 35-horsepower electric 
motor drives the flywheel through 
V-belts, which in turn drives the 
double-geared twin drive train of 
gears. The control is completely 
electric, with push buttons to start, 
stop, or inch the press. The ability 





— 
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to inch is valuable in die setting. 
The clutch is a full automatic, air- 
operated, combined friction clutch 
and brake with the clutch mounted 
in the flywheel. The flywheel is 
mounted on Timken roller bearings. 
Diameter of crankshaft at _ bear- 
ings is 7 inches; at pins, 8 inches; 
plunger stroke is 21 inches; blank- 
holder stroke, 14 inches; shut height 
bed to blank-holder, stroke down ad- 
justment up, 34 inches; bolster, 6 
inches thick. The crankshaft and 
the intermediate shaft have renew- 
able bronze bushings while the 
driveshaft is mounted on renewable 
Timken roller bearings. The bed is 
completely arranged for the addi- 
tion of air cushions. 


° ° 
Flow Meters— 


American Gas Furnace Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., is manufacturing Flow 
Meters for measuring the flow of air 





Bliss toggle draw- 
ing press is a long 
stroke model 





and gases to obtain better control 
of gas burning operations and Car- 
burizing. In these meters a float 





Flow meters meas- 
ure flow of air and 
gases 








rides in a transparent, calibrated, 
tapered tube. The flow of the gases 
supports the float at some position 
in the tube, depending upon the 
quantity of air or gas passed. The 
position of the float indicates the 
flow and permits direct reading 
of the volume in cubic feet per hour. 
The entire flow of air or gas is 
thus measured and possibility of er- 
ror is eliminated. The Pyrex glass 
tube, which has been carefully cali- 
brated in conjunction with the float 
provided with it, is mounted in a 
vertica) position in a casting with 
standard pipe thread. Installation 
is made directly in the line, using an 
inlet at the bottom and outlet at the 
top, or alternative outlet at the 
bottom. The flow meters are cali- 
brated to read directly in cubic feet 
of gas per hour and, unless other- 
wise specified, are calibrated for 
0.60 specific gravity city gas at a 
pressure of 4 to 6-inch water col- 
umn. Correction factors for other 
pressures and other specific gravi- 
ties are supplied with each unit or 
Flow Meters can be calibrated for 
gases of a given specific gravity. 
. ¢ * 

Hydraulic Presses— 

Greenerd Arbor Press Co, 


Nashua, N. H., is manufacturing 
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new high speed, self-contained, 2 and 
4-ton hydraulic arbor presses. These 
machines are cast of special hydraul- 
ic semi-steel and are equipped with 
a 3%-inch steel piston with three 
cast iron piston rings. The rams, 
which are made of alloy steel with 
a plug the same size as the ram, 
are packed with chevron type pack- 
ing and the glands are equipped 
with bleeder pipe to take care of 
any surplus seepage on the ram. 
The motor and hydraulic pump are 
mounted on opposite sides of the 
main housing and the pump is con- 
nected between a 16-gallon sump in 


the base and a pair of hydraulic 


valves which are mounted on the 
side of the frame. The ram is put 
into motion by hand lever and pres- 
sure will remain on work until lever 
is released, which will automatical- 
ly return ram up to power stop 
which may be set at any predeter- 
mined point within the 16-inch 
stroke of the ram. Each press has 
an adjustable stroke from 1 to 16 
inches and the size of the ram is 2 
inches in diameter. Pressure may 


be set at any point between ‘-ton 
and full capacity of the press. Each 
press has a machined working table 
8 x 8 inches with a 2%-inch slot. 
from 


Height floor to table is 34 





Greenerd arbor presses are high 
speed, self-contained units and are 
made in 2 and 4-ton models 
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Wrapping type 
bending roll, as 
adapted to perform 
two operations on 
milk cans 





inches. All machines are self-con- 
tained units and are equipped with 
a 3-horsepower motor, except for 
one 4-ton press which is equipped 
with a 5-horsepower motor. 


° ° ° 


Illuminated Push-Button— 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has developed a new small, 
standard-duty, push-button station 
with an indicating lamp in the cen- 
ter of the translucent button. 
Through the combination of the 
push-button and indicating lamp in 
a single, compact unit, the new sta- 
tion needs only about one-half the 
space required by the two devices 
when they are mounted separately. 
It is available with buttons in six 
colors: white, green, blue, red, clear 
and amber. The indicating lamp is 
operated through a small control 
transformer which, because of its 
diminutive size, can be mounted 
readily in or on a machine. An 
idea of the compactness of the push- 
button station can be gained from 
the fact that it is but 2% inches 
high, 1% inches wide, and 2°s inches 
thick. 


ie wrod 
Bending Roll— 


Kane & Roach Inc., Syracuse, N. 
Y., is manufacturing the No. 17-AH 
wrapping type bending roll, a ma- 
chine employed for bending motor 
frames and handling a range of se- 
lections from ‘4-inch square to 8- 
inch inside diameter, to 7/16-inch 
thick by 10%s-inch face to 11 9/32- 
inch outside diameter. Being of the 
wrapping type, the machine is pro- 
vided with a separate top or master 
roll for each diameter circle. The 
design is such as to give a complete 





bend to the end, and a true circle, as 
to diameter. An air cylinder is pro- 
vided for raising and lowering the 
top roll through toggle joint mech- 
anism. The drive is taken direct 
from the motor, coupled to worm re- 
duction gear box, enclosed and run- 
ning in oil. Secondary reduction 
drive and drive to top roll shaft are 


through cut steel gears suitably 
guarded. The unit is operated by 
a 20-horsepower, two-speed motor, 


900 and 1800 revolutions per minute, 
giving a production of 25 to 50 lineal 
feet per minute. 


a 
Rivet Headers— 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Waterbury, Conn., is now 
offering its ‘%-inch and 3/16-inch 
standard solid die, double stroke, 
toggle headers equipped for making 
tubular rivets having a depth of 
hole limited to about one-inch diam- 
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Waterbury Farrel rivet header has 
a production of 100 per minute with 
either belt or individual motor drive 








eter. A patented tool arrangement 
is employed, which can also be ap- 
plied to existing headers of this 
style and capacity. One set of tools 
is used for making the head in two 
blows and an additional set for 
forming the tubular portion, both 
sets working simultaneously on suc- 
cessive rivet blanks. By spring 
fingers the rivets are carried from 
the regular heading die to the auxil- 
iary die in which the tubular end 
is formed. It is claimed that the 
use of these machines will elim- 
inate the usual subsequent drilling 
operation and metal loss, and con- 


sequently offer an economical means 
of manufacture. Production is 100 
per minute, either belt or individual 
motor drive. 


e ¢ ° 


Conveyor Roller— 


Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa., has developed a new roller 
to meet the demand for heavy duty 
roller conveyors in industry. The 
new roller incorporates 3'-inch out- 
side diameter seamless steel tubing, 
5/16-inch wall, 0.30-0.40 carbon. The 
bearing applied is newly designed 


FAMED JEWELED CROWN OF OUR LADY OF THE ANDES—Fashioned as 


a thanks offering to the Virgin Mary by the grateful inhabitants of Popayan when that city 


escaped a dreadful plague in the early 16th Century. Made of pure goid, set with 453 emeralds, 


the largest of which weighs 45 carats, the crown is valued at $4,500,000 and is considered one 


of the finest creations of the hand of man through the ages. 


lo create anything so fine that its craffSman- 


ship transce nds all 


comparison 1s almost entirely a matter ol 


ideals. Hoover ,all and Roller Bearings are created LO achie\ ¢ 


mechanical perfection 


. quality rathe1 


than quantity It is 


obvious that such a purpose means that they cannot be con- 


SG mere ted cheap enough for ordi- 


nary use. But, by this \ i token 


] 


they are a mark of distinction 


for the machines they serve. 


he . ) WALA (/ Deavings 
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HOOVER 
Ball and Fea ung CO, 


ANN ARBOR: MICHIGAN 


and has steel inner and _ outer 
labyrinth seals, hardened inner and 
outer ball races, and thirteen 9/16- 
inch diameter hardened steel balls 
assembled within a _ pressed steel 
jacket. 
average 


The assembled roller has an 
capacity of 


rated 2200 





Mathews heavy-duty conveyor roller 
has an average rated capacity of 
2200 pounds 


pounds. A hexagon axle is applied 
in this roller, providing a _ positive 
means of locking the inner ball race 
and the axle, preventing wear be- 
tween these parts. The axle is 
drilled at the ends and grease fittings 
applied, making period lubrication 
simple. Cotter keys hold the roller 
firmly in the frames. This roller 
can be furnished in lengths from 6 
inches up to 48 inches and can be 
spaced in the frames on centers 
from 4 inches on up. Channel or 
angle frames are generally used in 
the construction of conveyors in- 
corporating this roller. When the 
rollers are placed low in the struc- 
tural frame, the top of the frame 
functions as a guard rail for the 
commodities being conveyed. 


« ¢ ¢ 
Safety Belt Guards— 


Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has announced new belt shields now 
available for any Atlas Series 9 or 
10 lathes with self-contained crank- 
shaft. The complete transmission 





Atlas aluminum 


belt guards are 
castings with pin-hinges for quick 
raising and speed changes 


of any Atlas lathe is fully enclosed 
after these belt guards are added. 
Both guards are aluminum castings 
with pin-hinges for quick raising and 
speed changes. It is not necessary 
to remove guards to change belts. 
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outer The left guard covers the motor-to- ing machines. It is claimed that the type Trol-E-Duct, a flexible and mo 

er and countershaft belt and has a special new seats and disks will crush bile electrical distribution system de 

1 9/16- inner guard for the pulley on the nails, pipe turnings ,welding chips signed for general lighting and light 

l balls countershaft. The right guard covers and boiler scale without a trace of duty power applications. Universal 

| steel belt from countershaft to lathe damage to themselves. Valves have type Trol-E-Duct consists essential- 

has an spindle. The entire assembly is a body of union bonnet type instead ly of section lengths of formed steel 

2200 ready tapped for easy installation. of inside screw bonnet formerly duct enclosing copper bus bars par 

< e used, and are efficiently used for tially wrapped in insulating mate 

temperature control for gas fired, rial. Movable current-carrying trol 

Wrenches— oil fired, or steam heated processes; leys and stationary twistout plugs 

— i ct proportional blending of liquids; to which lights, tools and appliances 

J. H. Williams & Co., 75 Spring —_ water softening systems. can be wired are inserted in a nar- 

coe nan 7 es F row continuous slot extending along 

wrenches designed ioe severe service. Electrical System— a — heen ag Be —_ “ie 

ports also can be inserted in the 

roller Bull Dog Electric Products Co., duct to support lamp fixtures, por- 
ity of 








é a asics Detroit, has announced universal table tools and other equipment. 
nl THE "SYPERRENCH ee ge: 
Williams Hex-Box wrenches have 
pplied heads the same thickness as the nuts 
»Sitive they fit 
trac aves Money 





ttings strength, full bearing, and heads 
cation are approximately the same thick- 
roller ness as the nuts they fit. Their com- 
roller paratively thin head walls are par- 
‘om 6 ticularly efficient in close — 
an be Openings range from 1% to 3% 

»nters inches. There are two lines of these 
el or drop-forged wrenches—carbon steel 
ed in and chrome-molybdenum  Super- 
‘Ss in- renches. The carbon wrenches are 
n the | finished in baked-on black enamel 
struc- with bright heads, and the super- 
rame | product is chrome plated with heads 
r the brightly buffed. 


By Stayin In Motor Bearings 


le is The new _ tools” provide’ extra 
Read this Master Mechanics Report: 


*NON-FLUID OIL has proven quite a saving to us, 
particularly on crane and shop motors and on M. G, 
sets, where we had trouble keeping oil in bearings” 


The above report points out one of the chief reasons why 
NON-FLUID OIL saves money. Because it does not drip or 
leak, it outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times. 


+ . + 
Cost of oil and cost of application are reduced. Cleaner and 
more dependable lubrication results in better service from all 
equipment—at lowest upkeep expense. 


Control Valves— 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
Hancock Valve division, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has announced a redesigned 
line of Hancock Bronze Flocontrol 
valves that combine a flow instru- 
ment and shutoff valve. As a wear- 


Mlich., 
now 

9 or 
rank- 
ssion 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid-NO CHARGE! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 
Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C 
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Hancock Flocontrol valves combine 
a flow instrument with a shutoff 
valve 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


»sed 


ded. Tr 
resisting feature »se valves inc 
ings g feature these valves incor- 


m4 porate superhard stainless steel 


valve seats and disks of 500 Bri- 
arf nell hardness made on diamond bor- [Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month| [Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month| at Less Cost per Month 


MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 
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Copies of any of the literature listed below may 

be obtained by writing directly to the companies 

involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of 

Readers’ Service Department, 1213 West Third 
Street, Cleveland 


Drilling Machine — High Speed sensitive, precision drilling machine. 
Hammer Co., 313 Norton street, Waterproofing -Truscon Labora- 
Rochester, N. Y., has published a tories, Detroit, has issued a bulletin 
circular giving important details con- dealing with Truscon Super-Por-Seal, 
cerning the improved High Speed a new development in transparent 


om Ree SoS 
og Fag Ney Song tens eg SIS S 
; ~ y ¢ 


NONEN NAN NRE 


& ps we? 


“INLAND 4-WAY FLOOR PLATE 


@ All-steel stairways are safe against fire hazard, and the safety 
tread of Inland 4-Way Floor Plate also protects against falling 
accidents. Inland 4-Way Floor Plate can be readily cut and shaped 
to meet all structural requirements; also to provide a slip-proof, 
long-wearing re-surface over old floors where hard usage requires 
a heavy-duty flooring material. Leading distributors carry Inland 
4-Way Floor Plate in stock. For full information write for Inland’s 
new Floor Plate Catalog. 


SHEETS + STRIP + TINPLATE + BARS «+ RAILS + REINFORCING BARS + PLATES «+ FLOOR PLATES 
STRUCTURALS + PILING + ETC. 


INLAND STEELCO. 





General Offices: 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois * Offices in: Detroit--Kansas City—Milwoukee St. Lovis~ St. Paul 
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damp-proofings for exterior con- 
crete stucco and masonry. 

Flow Meters—American Gas Fur- 
nace Co., Elizabeth, N. J., mails a 
bulletin page describing Flowme. 
ters for measuring the flow of air 
and gases of all kinds to obtain con- 
trol of gas burning operations and 
carburizing. 

Switchgear—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, has released bulle- 
tin No. 1187 on modern, indoor-type, 
cubicle switchgear and giving out- 
standing advantages, applications 
and details of construction as well 
as complete dimensions. 

Gearing—Boston Gear Works Inc., 
North Quincy, Mass., has issued 
catalog No. 101 dealing with Boston 
Ratiomotors, motorized speed re- 
ducers, and with Reductors, speed 
reducers, and listing 14 different 
types of each. 

Pipe, Fittings—-Haveg Corp., New- 
ark, Del., has completed a data bul- 
letin on standard size Haveg pipe, 
fittings, valves and fume duct. In 
addition to giving complete mechani- 
cal details it also includes a table 
of chemical resistance properties. 


Alloy—Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc., 230 Park avenue, New York, 
has published a _ 64-page catalog 
dealing with Herculoy, copper-silicon 
tin and copper-silicon manganese al- 
loys, describing the forms and giv- 
ing charts of physical properties. 

Electrodes—Westinghouse _ Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has printed a catalog section, 
dealing with crucible weld electrodes 
for alternating-current welding, 
which describes the three available 
grades and sizes and their applica- 
tion. 


Tools and Blanks Vanadium AI- 
loys Steel Co., Vascoloy-Ramet divi- 
sion, North Chicago, IIl., has issued 
a new catalog of tools and blanks, 
containing useful data for tool mak- 
ers using carbide blanks or machine 
shops using tools tipped with these 
blanks. 

Welding Stainless Steel—Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland, has print- 
ed a booklet discussing the electric 
are, gas, spot and projection, seam, 
flash, and atomic hydrogen welding 
of Enduro stainless steels and also 
dealing with brazing and _ silver 
soldering. 

Steel—-Darwin & Milner, Inc., 1260 
West Fourth street, Cleveland, has 
printed a_ bulletin dealing with 
Cobaltcrom PRK33, a_ cobalt-chro- 
mium steel. 
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LAs PERUAGY 
HANDILNG 


South Chicago Ore Bridge 


Has Design Innovations 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


inch diameter bronze-bushed rollers 
each held in place by angle frames. 
The maximum travel of the south 
tower at right angles to the track, 
due to skewing the bridge, is about 
7 feet. The tower above is held in 
place for lateral motion by four 24- 
inch diameter rollers fastened to 
the turntable below and running on 
the edge of the track plates on the 
loading girders above. 

Turntable roller nests on both 
towers are 35 feet diameter each 
consisting of 32 8-inch conical rollers 
2 feet long. They are all bronze 
bushed and each roller adjustable 
for radial position. They are held in 
place with a channel frame connect- 
ed at the rotating centers with 
bronze-bushed cast steel bearings to 
the 72-inch diameter king pins. The 
roller nests rest on radial tread 
plates connected to the cross girders 
of the trucks. 


Trucks Accurately Aligned 


Main trucks are structural steel, 
consisting of two plate girders about 


90 feet long and spaced 6 feet 6 | 


inches on centers, with necessary 
cross girders, king pin frame and 
machinery supports. No 
lateral bracing was used, but cross 


frames at each axle transmitted the | 


lateral force to a horizontal girder 
placed on top of the trucks. This 
horizontal girder is riveted to the 
girder flanges and prevents dirt 
from accumulating on the ma- 
chinery below. Trap doors give ac- 
cess to the machinery. Because it 
was necessary that the trucks be 
true to alignment, they were riveted 
up complete in the shop and the bot- 
tom flange milled for bearing of the 
wheel castings. 

The bridge is provided with a 10- 
ton electric repair hoist and has 
stairs, walks and ladders to all 
places necessary for operation and 
inspection of the bridge. To prevent 
dirt and ore dust from accumulat- 
ing, which would cause corrosion of 
the steel, the bridge was made self- 
cleaning. All members are acces- 
sible for painting. 

The bridge was designed under 
the direction of J. F. Brown, chief 
engineer, South Works, and W. S. 
Hall, chief engineer, Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., Chicago District. 
The structural steel was fabricated 
iy erected by the American Bridge 

0. 
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GROWING UP WITH STEEL 


INCE 1905, when Mathews began introducing Materials 

Handling Equipment, steel production has grown from 
20 million to nearly 60 million long tons, and the production 
of sheets and plates from less than five million to more than 
13 million tons. This growth has been made possible mainly 
by the introduction of the Continuous Flow Principle of 
Handling Materials through production. Every steel man 
knows this. 

And every steel man should be interested in the fact that 
Mathews engineers and Mathews equipment have for 32 years 
kept foremost this dominant principle which is revolutionizing 
all industry. 

Mathews Conveyers include Belt, Live Roller, Drag Chain, 
Roller Chain, Pallet, Continuous Apron, Wheel, Roller, 
Vertical and Inclined Elevating Conveyers, special devices 
for up-ending, up-setting, tilting and transferring, for the 
handling of Hot and Cold Billets, Bars, Shapes, Sheets, Packs, 
Coiled Steel, Pipe, Tubing in continuous flow processes. 

Processing Equipment installed during 1936-37, embracing 
the ultimate in design and engineering in the Steel Industry, 
is illustrated and described in our catalog on Steel Plant 
Conveyers. Available now. 


The leaders in this industry, responsible for 85% of steel production in the United States « 
Canada, are applying the Continuous Flow » Princ iple of Handling Materials. 
142 TENTH STREET 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 
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Rolls Used in 
Sheet Galvanizing 


(Concluded from Page 69) 
by burning off the zinc iron 
alloy at high temperatures. 
Zinc-iron alloy will not oxidize 
below 1100 degrees Fahr., and 
this temperature might cause 
cracks to develop on the sur- 
face of the roll. 
Bottom rolls seldom develop the 
serious troubles encountered with 


exit rolls, but, not infrequently, a 
condition, called “scaling, 


” 


develops. 













ZINC 
COATED 





COPPER 
COATED 


This trouble is the result of the zinc- 
iron alloy cracking off from the bot- 
tom roll and adhering to the under- 
side of the sheet. It is, generally, 
thought that mechanical conditions 
cause a roll to scale. However, there 
are other causes, such as, the tem- 
perature at the bottom of the pot, 
percentage and type of elements al- 
loyed with the zinc, which tend to 
influence the formation of zinc-iron 
alloy. The mechanical causes of 
“scaling” are: 

Too tight an adjustment of the roll, 
causing the zinc-iron alloy to 
crack and flake off when grip- 
ping the sheet in its travel 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 
WARREN, O. 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS OF 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


BRASS 
COATED 






























through the bath, and vibration 
of the pinions driving the rolls. 
Poorly sheared edges on the 
sheets tend to cut the scale and, 
eventually, cause the scale to 
part from the roll surface. 

It would appear, from a careful 
study of the scaling of rolls, that the 
low carbon (below 20 carbon) steels, 
especially ingot iron, have a greater 
tendency to scale than the low or 
medium carbon steels and, where 
this trouble is excessive, two types 
of rolls are employed; low carbon | 
iron for the exit roll, in order to 
minimize surface cracking, and | 
medium carbon steel for the bottom 
roll, in order to minimize scaling. 


Publication Delayed 


Publication of the article describ. 
ing progress made in direct rolling 
of molten metals to strip which was 
to have started in this issue has been 
delayed. The article, which will ap- 
pear in four installments, is sched- 
uled to begin in an early issue. 


Reader Comments 


(Concluded from Page 19) 
turers may be to see to it that they 
do not knowingly depart from price 
and discount structures, they may, 
nevertheless, find themselves targets 
for suits brought in the hope of ob- 
taining a settlement of some sort. 


Fighting litigation to a finish is 
costly, even if victorious. 

The cheapest way from a tax 
standpoint to create reserves for 


contingencies, especially when they | 
may not be translated into actual | 
losses until several years have 
elapsed, is through insurance or in- 
demnity contract method. Such re- 
serves are not subject to undistri- 
buted profits or undue accumulation 
of surplus taxes. Moreover it may 
take many years of self insurance 
to create a reserve which insurance 
or indemnity contracts will create 
immediately. 

No insurance policies as such are 
yet available to cover third-party 
claims under the Robinson-Patman 
acts but contracts for payment of 
legal expenses and the cost of judg: 
ment or settlement have actually 
been made available under certain 
conditions to responsible manufac: 
turers willing to make certain repre: 
sentations concerning the _ funda- 
mentals of their price and discount 
policies. The risks are too great and 
should not have to be borne entirely 
by legitimate business maintaining 
price structures believed to be in 
strict conformity with the act, but 
which may, in the eyes of the court, 
be interpreted otherwise. 

S. A. COYKENDALL JR. 
Vice President, 
S. A. Coykendall & Co., 
New York. 
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Steelmaking Steady as Autumn Revival Nears 


Scrap Prices Down; 
Pig Iron in Gain; 
New Record for Ore 


N SPITE of light buying steel production is hold- 

ing fairly steadily at the excellent rate prevailing 

through late July and August. Producers apparent- 
ly are not troubled at the small current volume of 
bookings and are actively seeking to clear their books 
of backlogs, which are heavy in some products, though 
light in others. 

Buying is increasing in volume each week, though 
the change is gradual. Some automotive tonnage has 
been booked, though not in the volume expected later. 
General demand shows some signs of increased needs 
by miscellaneous consumers. Export inquiry is being 
received for various types of steel but prices are not 
attractive in most instances and little is being booked. 

The scrap market is weak in the face of absence 
of buying by tonnage consumers but negotiations for 
purchase of a large tonnage for export to Europe by 
the scrap buying cartel, offering a $2 advance over 
the last export purchase, are an element of strength 
if the business is closed. 

Steel production last week held at 83 per cent of 
capacity, changes in rates at various centers being 
small and virtually cancelling each other. Pittsburgh 
receded 0.4 points to 83 per cent, Chicago 0.5 point 
to 86. Cleveland dropped 1.5 points to 78, Birming- 
ham 5 points to 91, Detroit 5 to 95, Cincinnati 4 to 89 
and St. Louis 7 points to 77. Wheeling gained 1.5 
points to 91, and New England 10 points to 70. No 
change was made at Youngstown, 73, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, 65, Buffalo, 86. 

American Steel & Wire Co. has announced a quan- 
tity plan for sales of nails, staples, merchant wire, 
barbed and barbless wire and woven wire fencing, 
superceding the jobber-dealer basis in use previously. 
A dealer and jobber functional allowance is made 
on goods purchased for resale and quantity deduc- 
tions are provided. The purpose is stated to protect 
legitimate jobber-dealer interests. 

Pig iron production in August broke all records 
since August, 1929. The daily rate was 116,676 tons, 
compared with 120,845 tons in August, 1929. The 
daily rate was 3.3 per cent greater than in July. Total 
tonnage in August was 3,616,954 tons, compared with 
3,746,954 tons in August, 1929. For eight months 
total production was 26,888,648 tons, an increase of 
42.4 per cent over the corresponding period of 1936. 
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Shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region 
continue to break records. Total tonnage moved to 
Sept. 1 this year is 45,438,131 tons, compared with 43,- 
717,797 tons in the corresponding period of 1929, the 
banner year. The August movement was 10,811,381 
tons which compares with 10,806,967 tons in August, 
1929, and with 10,704,457 in July of this year. 

Continued shortening of automobile production as 
plants become idle for change of models is evident 
in the decline to 64,200 units last week. General 
Motors produced 26,600 cars, compared with 29,100 
the previous week; Ford 26,000 unchanged; Chrysler 
5800 compared with 23,950 and all others 5800, com- 
pared with 4260. 

Uncertainty as to the fate of its request for higher 
rates and the outcome of arbitration on wages is hold- 
ing the railroad industry back from committing itself 
for cars and rails. In August 1475 cars were con- 
tracted for domestic use. This brings the eight months 
total to 48,490 cars. This compares with 35,563 bought 
in the first eight months of 1936. Last year 23,450 
were placed in December, indicating the probability 
of better business late in the year. 

With quotations on steelmaking scrap largely nomi- 
nal prices have weakened and are about $1 per ton 
lower at Pittsburgh and Chicago, while in the East 
they show better resistance. As a result the composite 
of steelmaking scrap declined 75 cents last week, to 
$19.75, wiping out practically all the gain made dur- 


ing August. The weakness of scrap has brought the 
iron and steel composite down 9 cents to $40.27. The 
finished steel composite is steady at $61.70. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Sept. 4 Aug. 28 Aug. 21 Aug., 1937 June, 1937 Sept., 1936 Sept., 1932 
Iron and Steel .... $40.27 $40.36 $40.36 $40.34 $39.82 $34.15 $28.93 
Finished Steel .... 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 53.10 47.50 
Steelworks Scrap .. 19.75 20.50 20.50 20.41 1715 16.18 7.04 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
ipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
ot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Sept. 4, Aug. June Sept. 


__ - Sept. 4, Aug. June Sept. ° 
Finished Material 1927 1937 1937 1936 Pig lron 1937 1937 1937 1936 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.45¢ 2.45c 2.45c 1.95c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.26 $25.26 $25.26 $20.8132 
Steel bars, Chicago . > 50 250 250 2.10 Basic, Valley ‘ ‘ ; 23.50 23.50 23.50 19.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia : 274 2.74 2.74 2.26 Basic, eastern del. East Pa. . woe 25.26 25.26 20.81 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind, 2.35 2.35 235 1.95 No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh 20.21 295.21 25.21 20.3132 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 235 2.25 2.25 1.90 No. 2 fdy., Chicago ; 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia 9.45! 2.45% 2.45% 2.11% Southern No. Si Birmingham 20.38 20.38 20.38 15.50 
Shapes, Chicago ... oa 2.30 2 30 2 30 1.95 Southern No. 2, del Cincinnati ‘ 23.69 23.69 23.69 19.44 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.95 925 1.90 No. 2 X eastern, del. Phila. 26.135 26.135 25.26 21.68 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.43% 2.43% 2.43% 2.09 Malleable, Valley : 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.50 
Tank plates, Chicago : 2.30 2.30 2.30 1.95 Malleable, Chicago ; ++ 24,00 24.00 24.00 19.50 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 2.40 2.40 240 1.95 Lake Sup., Charcoal, del. Chicago 30.04 30.04 30.04 25.2528 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts. 3.15 3.15 3.15 250 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ; 24.17 24.17 24.17 19.6741 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts. 3.80 380 3.80 3.20 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.107.29 107.29 107.29 80.13 
Sheets, No. 10, hot roiled, Gary 2.50 2.50 250 2235 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 3.25 3.25 3:25 ‘2:90 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $21.25 $21.85 $18.40 $17.75 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.40 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2 East Pa. 17.25 18.00 15.25 14.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.35 5.35 5.35 5.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago . 21.75 19.15 16.00 16.15 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ......... 2.75 2.75 2.75 = 1.95 tail for rolling, Chicago 21.75 21.75 19.50 16.75 
Railroad, steel specialties, Chicago 21.75 22.25 19,50 17.65 


Semifinished Material oo 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs.$37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $30.00 
$4.45 $4.50 $4.65 $3.90 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 37.00 37.00 37.00 30.00 Connellsville, furnace ovens 
3illets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. 37.00 37.00 37.00 30.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 5.25 5.30 5.30 4,25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 47.00 47.00 47.00 38.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 11.00 11.00 11.00 9.75 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


— ; 
Sheet Steel ma wee Coenen end Host- Structural Shapes 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- Gary .................. 3.40¢ i Pittsburgh fe eae eh Aaeke . 2.25€ 
tras and Deductions (Except St. Louis, delivered .... 3.53¢ Resistant Alloys Philadelphia, del. ...... Smee 
Galvanized) Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.50¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. New * yg noenes py t-e 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Cold Rolled No. 10 Chrome-Nickel aaa “gene 
POM SS icoen ce e508 2.40c Pittsburgh ............. 3.10¢ No. 302 No. 304 Chicago .. _.... 23060 
Le eee lt oni OREO aaa meee Mare |. iii.:.... 24.00 25.00 Cleveland, del. ......... 2.45¢ 
Chicago, delivered ..... 2.53c Detroit, delivered ...... 3.30€ plates ......... 27.00 29.00 Buffalo ................ 2.35¢ 
Detroit, del. .........-- 2.60c Philadelphia, del. ..... S38 Sheets ........ 34.00 36.00 Gulf Ports ............. 2.65¢ 
New York, del. ........ 2.73c New York, ae 3.43c Hot strip Co 21.50 23.50 Birmingham .... eat 2.40¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.69¢ St. Louis, del. .......... 333¢ Gog strip ..... 28.00 30.00 Pacific ports, f.0.b. cars, 
Birmingham .......... 2.55¢c Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.30c rae, 2.80c 
ee a Ee eee 2.63c Pacific ports, f.o.b. dock 3.70c Straight Chromes St. Louis, del. ......... 2 52¢ 
Gramite City, Til. 2662s. 2.60c Cold Rolled No. 20 . ¥ a : B 
Pacific ports, f.0.b, dock 2.95¢ Pittsburgh ............. 3.55¢ > ae ie. IO. aes 
“gitoond = 410 430 442 446 Soft Steel 
Hot Rolled Annealed No.24 9 G8TY «++. eee eee e eee 5.65¢ om 
__ Detroit, delivered ....... 3.75c Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
PERI ROIOR 5c ices ccs esive 3.15c Philadelphia, del. ....... 3.84c Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Pittsburgh ............. 2.45¢ 
oy re eee 3.25¢ New York, del. ......... 3.88c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Chicago or Gary ...... 2.50¢ 
Chicago, delivered ..... 3.28C st Louis ............ee. 3.78c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Duluth ................ 2.60c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.35¢ Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.75¢c Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Birmingham ........... 2.60¢ 
de os Sg 3.48¢ Enameling Sheets RENNIN, oc 5 12.44.44 04 0 Bae 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.44c i ae en ee 2.55¢ 
Birmingham ........... 3.30c cise a ho berD coe Steel Plate Detroit, delivered ...... 2.60¢ 
ee Se eee 3.38¢ ( 7 prin Sas a ia aml SObe Pacific ports, f.0.b. cars, 
Granite City, TIl......... 3360 Cor’ 20 ao otto ttt 360c Pittsburgh ............. | “ee 3.00¢ 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 3.80c mga 94 nae vores Sake oncthtiacie ton Regaey TOE 2.53¢ Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.74¢ 
; = eee eee mer se 86 be -28C Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.43%¢C Boston, delivered ...... 2,85c¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 St. Louis, No. 20 .....0¢ 3.73¢ Boston, delivered ....... 2.65¢ New York, del. ......... 2'78¢ 
oy. eer ree 3.80c +, Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.50c tts., forg. Babb 7 A 
gig pes Soc ik S 3.90¢ Tin and Terne Plate Chicago or Gary ........ 2.30¢ pears Oe tea i 
Chicago, delivered ...... 3.93c Gary base, 10 cents higher. Cleveland, del. ... ..... 2.44%2¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 4.09c Tin plate, coke, (base SIMUMGMAM ... 21.0%. 2.40e Pittsburgh ............. 2.30¢ 
New York, delivered .... 4.13¢ box), Pittsburgh .... $5.35 Coatesville, base ..... 2.35¢ Chicago or Gary ....... 2.35¢ 
Birmingham ........... 3.95c Waste-waste, 2.75c; Sparrows Pt., base ..... en | rr 2.35¢ 
St. Louis, del. .......... 4.03¢ i EAPO Ca ee 2.50c Pacific ports, f.o.b. cars, SE re eee 2.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. ...... 4.00c Long ternes. No. 24, un- Es cs dike hss wa Sais UE a ee 2.40¢ 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 4.40c assorted, Pitts. ...... 4.10c St. Louis, delivered ..... 2.52c Birmingham 2.45¢ 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.35¢c 
ES are ee 2.40c 
Philadelphia ........... 2.64c 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Ss er 2.55¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.60c 
SE OPUS. 0 siete eecee 2.65¢ 
Pacific coast ports, f.0.b. 
| a a er ee 2.95c 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.84c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


ie 2.40c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young..... 2.45¢c 
ME OT UR 5 ices eiscc eee 2.80c 


Wire Products 


Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; less carloads 
$5 higher; less carloads fencing 
$5 over base column. 
Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


Standard wire nails..... $2.75 
Cement coated nails ..... $2.75 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ....... 3.45¢ 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.70¢ 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.40c 
Annealed fence wire..... 3.20c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.60c 

Woven wire fencing 

(base column, c. 1.)... $74.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base column, c. 1.)... 63.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Plain wire, 6-9 ga....... 2.90c 

Anderson, Ind. (merchant prod- 
ucts only) and Chicago up $1; 
Duluth and Worcester up $2; 
Birmingham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pitts. or 
ce re 3.50c 
Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


err eer 2.90c 
Seer ure a 2.95c 
RE IOUS cicebieciae ca Boone 2.95¢c 
Se eee 2.95c 
OS ee eer eee 2.95c 
EEE ee ee eer 2.95c 

Subject to quantity deduc- 
tions and extras, List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct, 1, 
1936. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 3.00¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
a 0.35 3100.. 0.70 
m100. ...;. 0.75 |) 1.35 
ee 1.55 BOs 5.0 3.80 
| 220 ne 3.20 
4100 0.15. to 0.25 Mo........ 0.55 

4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 

i er eae 1.10 
Pe O01 10 CPs gs ce ccecs 0.45 
RM, Soto WE UI 534.4 6%. 85.910:0 0.15 
Ee OIDs 05k so 0a blo. 0 ie a's ea: 1.20 
oe eee 0.85 
. Se Ree 1.50 
Carbon RE Se a tr 0.85 
Sau0 Gpring MAts ......52. 5. 0.15 
9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Piling 
RPRONITIED 6a n.5.0 00.0 010 00:3 2.60c 
Chicago. Buffalo .......- 2.70c 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


ee: 2.40¢ 
Chicago or Gary ..... 2.50c 
Birmingham base ..... 2.55c 
DOtPOs, Gel. 2... cs csee 2.60c 
Philadelphia, del. . 2.69¢ 
NGW YOPk, Gel, .... 0000 2.73C 
Cooperage hoop, 
Ge 2.50¢ 
ere 2.60¢c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
os re 3.20c 
Pho 6 gs an. . 3.40¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.40c 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 3.20c 3.40¢ 
0.51—0.75... 4.45¢ 4.65c 
0.76—1.00... 6.30c 6.50c¢ 
Over 1.00 8.50c 8.70c 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill . .$42.50 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh, 
20—100 lbs. ......32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago. .. .$43.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 42.00 


Angle bars, billet, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 


Do., axle steel .. . dooc 
Spikes, R. KR. base ....... 3.15¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.35¢c 
Tie plates, base ... $46.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller... .65-d5off 
Do. larger, to 1-in.. .60-10 off 
Do. 1% and 1%-in.. .60-5 off 

TG DOMUS 25.555 .%; . 00 off 

Plow Bolts 
ee I oes ccs os 65-5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts at- 
tached 72% off; in packages 
with nuts separate 72%-5 off; 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 

Step bolts ............50-10-5 off 
Elevator bolts ....... 50-10-5 off 
Nuts 

S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to Ys-inch 
Do., 9/16 to 1-inch. .. .60-5 off 
Do., over 1-inch . 60 off 

Hexagon Cap Screws 


pc. RP re a eee 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 75 off 
Headless set screws ...... 75 oft 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Oe: rae 3.60¢c 
Structural, Chicago ..... 3.70¢ 


ye-inch and smaller, 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ....65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 
and large nut. bolt 
mfrs. 1.c.l. $5.40; ¢.l. $5.75 off 
Cut Nails 
Cit. nans. ba Fitts. 


(10% disc. on ail extras) $3.60 


Market Week— 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras... 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras.... 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 

Butt Weld 


$3.90 


$4.05 





Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
ME Matacecarn ale eadote date 59% 49 
dian tote dae gneida aie 62% 53 
es a iiass pon Dee 64% 55% 
Iron 
PRE Pe ee 26 8 
ee re ree ee 30 14 
LAN six a Reb ewe aa eee 34 16% 
Bie. casi ele savers aoiermia ed 33% 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
ee Fane a Pee Soe 57 47% 
2%—3.. 60 50% 
ne 62 52% 
See ae 61 50% 
fe |: er 60% 50 
Iron 
Ber Nahi Kita beat 26% 10 
2H— BM. wwe eee ee 27 12% 
MER ey tan ae oak 29% 16 
Ob Bie iste vee ae ee 28% 15 
PASO ais sik. ouc bene 24% 10 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, BUtt weld .....«. 63% 
hg SER WUE Cie diveim ein oie uae 56 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 59 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 61 
7 and 8, lap weid....... 60 
10-inch, lap weld........ 59% 
12-inch, lap weld....... 58% 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
oueee! Bee bce 8 25 7 
‘eo 8 (eee 13 
BOR oie a leceiacl ads ae ae ee 15% 
2 TEP TET 32% 15 
— Weld 
1% 23 % 7 
2 Pe eee re ee 25% 9 
Sh tO Bice i 26% 11% 
Man aod sm aik bialoies ove uae 284% 15 
9 A ocd s vient were 27% 14 
Med ok ele ee 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Weld 

Char- 

coal 

Sizes Steel Iron 
1%” OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 $23.71 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.89 22.93 
2” OD x 18 Ga:.«« T60L 19.35 
2” OD x 11 Ga.... 15.49 23.36 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 21.68 
2%” OD x 11 Ga.. 17.38 26.02 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 17.82 26.57 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.86 29.00 
8” OD x 12 Ga.... 19.78 31.36 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 24.89 39.81 
4” OD x 10 Ga.... 30.81 49.90 
5” OD x 9 Ga..... 47.57 73.93 

6” OD x 7 Ga..... 73.25 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Rolled Drawn 

1” OD x 13 Ga... $ 8.41 §$ 9.46 
1%” OD x 18 Ga. 9.96 11.21 
**%” OD x 13Ga. 11.00 12.38 
147 OD x.43' Ga. i231 14.09 
2” OD x 138 Ga. 14.02 15.78 
2%” OD x 13 Ga. 135.63 17.60 


19.37 
21.22 
22.49 
23.60 
45.19 
29.79 
36.94 
56.71 
87.07 


2%” OD x12Ga. 17.21 
2%” OD x12 Ga. 18.85 
2%’ OD x12Ga. 19.98 
’ OD x 12 Ga... 20.97 
4%” OD x10Ga. 40.15 
3%” OD x11Ga. 26.47 
32.83 
50.38 


two 


4"" OD x 10 Ga. 
5” OD x 9 Ga 
>’ 


6” OD x 7 Ga 


Cast lron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in. & over, Birm.. .$46.00-47.00 
4-in., Birmingham. . 49.00-50.00 
4-in., Chicago .. 57.00-58.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.00-55.00 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 

Do., 4-in. 53.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base.$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi. Cleve., Buf- 

falo, Young., Bham... .$37.00 
PMMGOIIER 6 ki ccc ces won 42.30 
RI 6 icc waa Senne wus 39.00 


Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., ane 


Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 43.00 
Forging, ei: eres 45.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Sparrows Point ........ 37.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown . 37.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 to 
P57 -inch incl. 7% con GD 
Do., over % to #1- -inch 
SEN io od eh sa ere 52.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 2.10¢ 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $4.35- 4.55 
Connellsville, fdry 5.00- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 6.0U- 6.5U 
New River fdry. ... 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.75- 6.00 
Wise county fur.... 4.75- 5.00 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del... 10.85-11.30 
Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del. ....... 11.00 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 11.00 
New England, del.. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. ..... 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.25 
Indianapolis, del... 10.50: 
Cincinnati, del. .... 10.50: 
Cleveland, del. 11.00 
Buffalo, del, ....... 10.50 
Detroit, del. ....... 11.10 
Philadelphia, del. .. 10.60 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal. Producers’ Plants 


Pure and 90% benzol... 16.0Uc 
Toluol ..... Sat 30.00c 
Solvent naphtha ii ds it 30.00¢ 
Industrial xylol ........ 30.00¢ 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 14.75c 
do. (450 lbs.) .. 14.00¢c 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, and 


balls, in bbls. to job- 
bers Rath eI a Coe he a. Gaia 7.25¢ 
Per ton. bulk, f.0.b. oven or port 
Sulphate of ammonia.. $28.50 
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—The Market Week— 


Pig lron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 


Basing Points: 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Birmingham, A 
le | 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

too 
mee, PA. ..... 
Everett, Mass. 
Hamilton, O. 


No.2 Malle- 
Fdry. able Basic 
re re tN, $25.00 $25.50 $23.50 
Edie ohana 25.00 25.50 24.50 
0 ES Rep et ree 20.38 a 19.38 
PO LE eee ete 24.00 24.50 23.00 
ae ST ees 24.00 24.00 23.50 
Kueh ae eee 24.00 2400 23.50 
Re ee eee pare 24.00 24.00 23.50 
OE Ma takeee wes ws 2450 2450 ...... 
PIR Ree ee ai 24.00 2450 23.50 
Via ey S reer 25.75 26.25 25.25 
Ne eee 24.00 24.00 23.50 


Neville Island, Pa. ............. 24.00 24.00 23.50 
NS a era ere ee 22.00 ne re 
SHMPeevitle, PAR. «2... cscwcsicons 24.00 24.00 23.50 
Sparrows Point, Md. ........... 25.00 ; 24.50 


Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O 


tSubject to 38 
or higher. 


'" 25.00 25.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 
"9400 24.00 23.50 


noted. 


Besse- 
mer 


$26.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
25.00 
25.00 
26.75 


24.50 
24.50 
26.00 
24.50 
24.50 


cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


Delivered from Basing Points: 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham.....724.12....... 23.82 re 
St. Paul trom Dulin ...... eves 25.94 25.94 Sib ks 26.44 
*Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$28.50, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace .........$23.50 Lake Superior fur. ......$27.00 
ice |) a) ¢ | Sr 23.50 do., del. Chicago ...... 30.04 
LAGE, “EGU. sss i.v0bs 540% 26.50 
Silveryt 


Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 
9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon*? 

Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
plus $1 a ton. 
+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf- 

falo is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 

3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





° Magnesite 
Refractories Imported dead - burned 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices grains, net ton f.0.b. 

Fire Clay Brick Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


f timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Super —— _ $64.60 Domestic dead - burned 








Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 25.26 25.26 24.76 25.76 Pa. Mo., Ky. rai : 
Baltimore from Birmingham.... 25.58 ..... 2446 ..... First Quality leone 7 yr —- 
Boston from Birmingham....... 26.37 ..... 2587 ..... Pa. Ill, Md. Mo. Ky... 5130 timore bases (bags).. 43.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass....... 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 Alabama, Georgia ..... 51.30 ea a 
Boston from Buffalo ........... 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 New Jersey ........ . 56.00 Base Brick 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.27 27.77. ..... Second Quality i 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 27.05 ..... See angie Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 46.55 Net ton, {.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Canton, O., from Cleveland...... 25.26 25.26 25.76 25.76 Georgia, Alabama ..... 41.80 “0Uth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chicago from Birmingham...... 24.22 ah ot 24.10 Pee New Jersey ........... 51.00 Chrome brick ... ... $49.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.07 25.01 24.51 5 Ohio Chem. bonded chrome.. 49.00 
Cineinnati from Birmingham.... 23.69 ..... 22.69 First quality .......... 43.70 Magnesite brick 69.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 24.12 ....... eee Intermediate .......... 39.909 Chem. bonded magnesite 59.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.76 25.76 25.26 25.26 second quality 35.15 
Milwaukee from Chicago........ 25.00 25.00 24.50 25.00 EERE : 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Malleable Bung Brick Fluorspar, 85-5 
Toledo or Detroit ............ 26.90 26.90 26.40 27.40 All bases ............. $59.85 Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.01 vat eee Aree Silica Brick paid, tide, net ton F $24.00 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 26.39 26.89 ..... Pennsylvania ...... ... $51.30 Washed gravel, f.o.b. Ill., 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 25.38  ..... 25.26 Joliet, E. Chicago ..... 59.85  Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.76 26.26 35:26 .. . Birmingham, Ala. . ... 51.30 all rail $20.00 
Pittsburgh district from Neville jf Neville, base plus 63c, 76c, Ladle Brick Do., for barge $22.00 
| RSARPase nee: See ... |and $1.13 switch’g charges (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) No. 2 lump 22.00-23.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.... 26.25 26.25 25.75 25.75 Dry Dress «. 26... 00s.» S000 
St. Louis, northern -penedsccce DO }69650 6 6S40D oi de, a eee $28.00 Ferroalloys 
Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
N f Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 
tidewater, duty pd... .$102.50 
ontferrous Do., Baltimore, base.. 102.50 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK Do., del. Pittsburgh... 107.29 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound “an te. ae 33.00 
Do., New Orleans..... 33.00 
—_—____——_Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num American Cath- TOM «esses eee - 39.00 


Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. 


Aug.28 14.00 14.12% 13.75 58.50 58.12% 6.50 6.35 
Aug.30 14.00 14.12% 13.75 58.25 58.00 6.50 6.35 
Aug.31 14.00 14.12% 13.75 58.75 58.50 6.50 6.35 
Sept.1 14.00 14.12% 13.75 58.60 58.12% 6.50 6.35 
Sept. 2 14.00 14.12% sb. Hyp) 58.37% 58.10 6.50 6.35 
Sept.3 14.00 14.12% 13.75 58.62% 58.25 6.50 6.35 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS 

F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. Nom. Deal, buying prices 


except 18s specified. Copper brass 


products based on 14.00c 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


Conn. copper Se 9.00- 9.25 
eee 9.25-9.50 
Sheets I rs ae 9.50-9.75 
Yellow brass (high).... 19.75 st. Louis ..... .. eee -9.00-9.25 
Copper, hot rolled...... 21.87 % ; 
Lead, cut to jobbers .... 10.00 Heavy Copper and Wire 
Zinc, 100-lb. base ...... .12.25 New York, No. 1.....11.25-11.50 
Tubes Cleveland, No. 1... .11.00-11.25 
“hicag Ua ree .29-11.5¢ 
High yellow brass....... 2250 Chicago, No, 2, «1125-1150 
Seamless copper ....... 22.62% , ithe 7 ROTH ner 
Rea Composition Brass Borings 
ods a 2 
High yellow brass et 16.25 New York nk Wes @ ee eS 8.50-8 io 
Copper, hot rolled...... 18.62% Light Copper 
Anedes New York .. .9,00-9.25 
Copper, untrimmed..... 19.12% Cleveland -- 9.00-9.25 
Wire Chicago . . .9.20°9.50 
Yallow brass (high).... 20.00 St. Louis . .9.25-9.50 
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St.L. 99% Spot,N.Y. odes Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 


7.25 20.00 15.25 35.00 allowed, cl. ......... 69.50 
7.25 20.00 15.75 35.00 Do., less carload ..... 77.00 
7.25 20.00 15.75 35.00 Do., 75 per cent. . . .126-130,00 
7.25 20.00 15.75 25.00 Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
7.25 20.00 15.75 35.00 Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 106.50 
7.25 20.00 15.75 35.00 2% carbon 111.50; 1%, 121.50 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
Light Brass mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 
Cleveland ... 2 os eROO OOO We Ee ei ule Bibid stb car 10.50 
Chicago ... i .6.25-6.50 Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. 
St. Louls ... .5.75-6.00 con. del. cars Orr nom. 
Lend Ferrovanadium, 35 to 
New York 5.75 40% lb., cont, wee et 2.70-2.90 
Cleveland : ; . 5.00 Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod. 
Chicago .. 5.50-5.62 % plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 
*St. Louis ... civic 9 0 1 RO-ee. SOG, CATAO ese 145.00 
Zine Soot, toh 10tS..6. sss’ 150.00 
New York ........ 3.75- 4.00 Ferrophosphorous, per ton, 
Cleveland ...... sions. ot ee Ree. 
St. Louis .............3.75-4.00 Tenn. basis, 18%, $3 
pinnibenes oo See ee 63.50 


Ferrophosphorus, electro- 


Borings, Cleveland. 9.75-10.00 lytic, per ton c. 1, 23- 


Mixed cast, Cleve.. 12.75-13.00 

Clips. soft. Cleve... 14.75-15.00 726% f.0.b. Anniston, 
Mined cast, Bt, L... 1275-1800 » S18. 20% SS unitage Sen 
— ee et eee ee Ferromolybdenum, stand. 


SECONDARY METALS S565, 1D. os. cscs. 0.95 
Brass, ingot 85-5-5-5, Icl, 14.25 Molybdate, lb. cont..... 0.80 
Stand. No. 12 alum. 18.50 ;Carloads. Quan. diff. apply 
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mer 


26.44 


eis De 
.63. 


. $27.00 
.. 30.04 
. 26.50 


—$29.00; 
-$31.00; 


ilveries, 
or Buf- 


n, 2 to 


$24.00 


$20.00 
$22.00 
1-23.00 


Lrome 


$102.50 
102.50 
107.29 


33.00 
33.00 


39.00 
69.50 
77.00 

}- 130.00 
106.50 
121.50 
10.50 


nom. 


70-2.90 


63.50 











—The 


Varket Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


STEEL BARS 

Baltimore 4.00c 
MEINE oc s+ 4.05c 
Muraio ..... .. 3.90¢ 
Chattanooga ... 4.21c 
Chicago (j) 3.85¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05c 
Cleveland ...... 3.75¢ 
oe ys) | as 3.93 %c 
Houston 3.10c 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 


Milwaukee 3.96c-4.lic 
New Orleans.... 4.20c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.12c 


Pitts. (Rh) ose Se 
Philadelphia . 4.00c 
Portland ....... 4.50c 
San Francisco... 4.20c 
ea 4.45c 
ae 4.09c 
St. Paul... .4.10c-4.25c 
EY 54s afbietes 3.35¢ 
IRON BARS 

Peruana ....... 3.50c 
Chattanooga ... 4.21c 
Baltimore* 3.25¢c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.65c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
OO: 4.09c 
.. eer 3.35c 
REINFORCING BARS 
Bafalo ...... 3.10¢ 
Chattanooga 4.21c 
Cleveland (c)... 2.55c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.75¢c 
Houston ....... 3.25¢ 
Los Angeles, c.l. 2.975c 
New Orleans*... 3.24c 


Pitts., plain (h). 2.55c 
Pitts., twisted 

squares (h)... 3.95c 
San Francisco. .2.97*%c 


Seattle. . 2975e 
ee ee 3.99¢c 
7a 3.25c 
Young. ....- 2.30c-2.60c 
SHAPES 
Baltimore ...... 3.90c 
MCOMTT . «2088 3.92c 
Mumaio .....-.+ art 
Chattanooga 4.ll1c 
Chicago ........ 3.d5e 
Cincinnati ..... 3.95c 
Cleveland ...... 3.86c 
BRTONG icc ees 3.95¢ 
Houston ....... 3.10c 
Los Angeles..... 4.30c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86c 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.97c 
Philadelphia 3.90¢c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
Portland (i).... 4.25¢ 
San Francisco... 4.05c 
Beate (i) ..... 4,25c 
Se a 3.99c 
Sey | 4.00c 
NE, Sees < oe 3.60c 
PLATES 
Baltimore ...... 3.90¢ 
MOUUONTT 25 sees 3.93c 
Buffalo 3.80¢ 
Chattanooga 4.11c 
CONGO 06... 2s 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati 3.95¢ 
Cleveland, %-in. 

and over ..... 3.86c 
oo. | ar 3.95c 
Detroit, f-in.... 4.15¢ 
Lo ae 3.10c 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86c 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.00c 
Philadelphia 3.90c 


September 6, 1937 


Phila. oor ..... S.25e¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 


Portland .. 4.25¢ 
San Francisco... 4.05¢c 
Seattle ‘eae oe 
a. SE sk oe oS 3.99c 
St. Paul .. 4.00¢c 
Tulsa . 3.60c 
NO. 10 BLUE 

Baltimore ...... 3.95c 
Boston (g) . 4.00¢c 


Buffalo, 8-10 ga. 3.97¢c 


Chattanooga . 4,16¢ 
Chicago cosee Gaaee 
Cincinnati, ..... 4.00c 
Cleveland ...... 3.91c 


Det. 8-10 ga... .3.93%c 
Houston .. 3.45¢ 
Los Angeles.... 4.50c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.96c 
New Orleans.... 4.35c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.07¢ 


POTUena «0... 60% 4.25c 
Philadelphia . 4.00c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.75c 
San Francisco... 4.30c 
oo | ae 4.50¢ 
A) | 4.39c 
ie NE 6 aeens 4.10c 
UA 5 os case sie 3.80c 
NO. 24 BLACK 

Baltimore* 7 . 4.50¢c 
Boston (g) . 4.75¢e 
Buffalo .. 4.80¢c 
Chattanooga* .. 4.06c 
Chicago ....4.45c-5.10c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.75¢ 
Cleveland 4.66c 
eo | 4.68%c 
Los Angeles .... 5.05c 


Milwaukee 4.56c-5.21c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.82c 


Philadelphia . 4.65¢ 
Pitts.** (h) .... 4.75ce 
POFtIGR “.scess 5.15c 
er 5.35c 
San Francisco... 5.15¢ 
St. Bowls ...<.. 4.84c 
aR eae 4.75¢ 
ENING ons dé osce wins 4.85c 


NO. 24 GALV., SHEETS 


Baltimore* 7 . 4.70¢c 
Buffalo co. -O. 400 
Boston (g) .... 5.30c 
Chattanooga* .. 4.76c 


Chicago (h) 5.10c-5.75c 


Cincinmati ..... 5.40c 
Cleveland ...... 5.31c 
pe 5.40c 
HMOUStOR: 24.060 4.50c 
Los Angeles .... 5.75c 


Milwaukee 5.21c-5.86c 


New Orleans*... 5.75¢c 
New Yorkt (d).. 5.47¢ 
Philadelphia . 5.80c 
Pitts.** (h) 5.40c 
POFUBRG .c.. 652% 5.90c 
San Francisco... 5.85c 
BOONES 6s iicws ees 5.90c 
St. BoOw eo. o..0 5.49c 
Bee chs bv e's 5.40c 
TR i a dal dsea's 5.20c 
BANDS 
Baltimore ...... 4.20c 
BOGTONTT 3. -s0e< 4.25¢c 
Buffalo 4.22c 
Chattanooga 4.41¢c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.25c 
Cleveland ...... 4.16c 
eo re 4.10c 
Detroit, ,-in. 

and lighter. ..4.185c 
po 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.80c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c 
New Orleans.... 4.75c 
New York? (d).. 4.32c 


Philadelphia 4.10c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.00c 
Portland > 5.00c 
San Francisco 4.80c 
Seattle ...... 4.95c 
St. Louis 4.34c 
St. Paul 4.35c 
ci: ae 3.55c 
HOOPS 

Baltimore 4.45c 
Boston77 .. S.20c 
Buffalo .22¢ 
Chicago . 4.10¢ 
Cincinnati . 4.25¢ 


Detroit, No. 14 


and lighter. ..4.185c 
Los Angeles .... 6.55c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.32c 
Philadelphia . 4.35¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.50c 
Portland 6.50¢ 
San Francisco.. 6.50c 
Seattle ......... 6.30c 
a 2) 4.34c 
a | 4.35¢c 
COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore (c)... 4.50¢ 
Boston* . 4.65¢ 
3uffalo (h) 4.35¢ 
Chattanooga* . 4.86c 
Chicago (h) 4.30c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.50c 


Milwaukee ..... 4.41¢c 
New Orleans 


New York? (d).. 4.57¢ 
Philadelphia ... 4.53¢ 
Pittsburgh . 4.15¢ 
Portland (f) (d) 7.10c 
San Fran. (f) (d) 6.80c 
Seattle (f) (d).. 7.10c 
St. Louis ....... 4.54¢e 
St. Paul 4.77c 
Tulsa . 4.80¢c 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston 3.845c 
Buffalo 3.79¢ 
Chicago . 3.87¢c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.82c 
Cleveland (b)... 3.60c 
ROUEN, cK ecccn 3.43¢ 


New York? (d).. 3.92c 
St. Louis . 4.54¢ 
TOOL STEELS 

(Applying on or east of 


Mississippi river; west 
of Mississippi 1c up.) 
Base 
High speed ...... 69c 
High carbon, Cr... 45c 
Oil hardening .... 26c 
Special tool ..... 24c 
Extra teGl . .scs 20c 


Regular tool .... 16c 
Water hardening 12%c 
Uniform extras apply. 
BOLTS AND NUTS 

(100 pounds or over) 


Discount 
Chicago (a)...55 to 60 
Cleveland . 60-5-5 
Detroit 70-10 
Milwaukee ....60 to 65 


New 
Pittsburgh 


Orleans 6U 


65-5 


(a) Under 100 Ibs., 
50 off. 

(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan- 
tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 
Quantity base; (e) New 
mill classif. (f) Rounds 
only; (g) 50 bundles or 
over; (h) Outside deliv- 
ery, 10c less; (i) Under 
3 in.; (j) Shapes other 
than rounds, flats, fillet 
angles, 0.15c higher. 

On plates, shapes 
bars, hot strip and blue 
annealed quantity ex- 
tras and discounts as 
follows: Under 100 Ibs., 
add $1.50; 100 to 399 
lbs., add 50c; 400 to 
3999 lbs., base; 4000 to 
9999 lbs., deduct 10c; 
over 10,000 lIbs., deduct 
15¢c. At Cleveland, under 
400 lbs., add 50c, with 
$1 minimum invoice. 


tDomestic steel; 
*Plus quantity extras; 
**One to 9 bundles; 
*+ 50 or more bundles; 
+*New extras apply; 
*7Base 10,000 Ihs., ex- 
tras on less. 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Sept. 2 


Export Prices f. 0. b. 


PIG IRON 


Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $29.7 


Basic bessemer.......... 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05.. 


SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 


FINISHED STEEL 


Standard raile....cccees $5 


Merchant bars.......... 
Structural shapes 
Plates, t44 in. or 5 mm... 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 
Serer ore. 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 
Bands and strips........ 
Plain wire, base......... 
Galvanized wire, base.... 
Wire nails, base 


Tin plate, box 108 Ibs.... $ 6 
British ferromanganese $102. 


Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 


Continental 


British Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 
gross tons **Quoted in gold 
U. K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling 

£Esd at current value £Esd 

6 00 $23. 9 00 

19.47 318 6 23.57 2190 

5s ()* 

(¥ 7 17 € $6, OF a ae 

69 10 16 ¢ 48.92 6 26 

2? 10 2¢ %4 9 5 15 ( 
43ec 11 OO 2. 1é 2. 26 6 00 to é 0 

35c 10 12 € 1. 94¢ a 

S6c 11 11 ). 57¢ mie 

2c 15 OO 17< 8 15 Off 
I4c 18 15 0 4. 07¢ ll 50 
O3c 13 15 0 2.35 6 10 0 
3le 19 10 0 2.5 00 
5c 23 15 0 17 8150 
O09c¢ 18 10 0 2. 89% § OO 
45 1 60 


50 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5..... $25 


Basic bessemer pigiron... 


Standard rails.......... 
Merchant bars.......... 
Structural shapes....... 
Plates, t-in. or 5 mm... 
Sheets, black. ......ccce 


Plain wire........ 
Bauds and strips........ 


*Basic. 


a del. Middlesbrough. 


AMMMMmMOK 


n> 


tBritish ship-plates. | 
British quotations are for basic of 
b hemetite. 


Frenct 

gs:¢ Francs 
05 5 1 O(a) $18.89 OS 

RO 5 0O Ola 

80 115 6 5.91 158 
06 7 17 6 27.12 725 
24c 10 2 ¢ 1.79¢ 1,050 
3c 1l ma) 1 63« 960 
44e ll OF 1.59 935 
59c 11 14 3 2.03c 1,195 
48c 15 15 0 2.47¢ 1,450 
slce 19 10 0 6 2,150 
ile 19 10 0 2.52¢ 1,480 
70c 12 40 1.84c 1,080 
Continental, bridge plates. 

open-neartn steel, C ntiner 


ttClose annealea. 


Belgian Reich 
Francs Marks 
7.80 R25 $25.31 63 
27.92 (b) 69.50 
7.25 215 7.63 19 
32 35 60 iQ 7¢ 6 SO 
1.88c¢ 1,250 2. 38 32 
1. 65« 1,100 1.98 110 
1. 65¢ 1,100 1.93 107 
2.06c¢ 1,375 2.29¢ 127 
?.36c 1.575t > 59e 1441 
? 85 1, OOK 6. 6 70 
» 49 1.650 ae er 173 
1,550 2. 2% 127 
24 ga. $1 to3mm. basic price, 
isually for basic-bessemer steel 


®*Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 64 per cent over paper steriing. 
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Corrected to Friday night. 


~The 


Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham?, No. 1 
Birmingham?, No. 2 
Bos. dock No. 1, exp. 
N. Eng. del. No. 1.. 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 
Chicago, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2... 
Detroit, No. 1 
Fastern Pa., 
Eastern Pa., 
Federal, Ill. » Sie 
Granite City, R. R. 
Granite City, No. 2 
New York, No. 1... 
N. Y. dock No. 1 
Pitts. No. 1 (R. R.). 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.). 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 .. 


No. 1 
No. 2. 


exp. 


16.U0-17 00 
15.00-16.00 
18.00-18.50 
17.25 
20.00-20.50 
18.00-18.50 
18.50-19.00 
19.50-20.00 
18.00-18.50 
17.00-17.50 
19.50-20.00 
17.00-17.50 
15.50-16.00 
17.50-18.00 
15.50-16.00 
416.50 
17.00 
23.00-23.50 
21.00-21.50 
19.00-19.50 


St. Louis, R. R. .... 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 . 15.50-16.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. - 11.00-12.00 
Torento, No. 2 ..... 10.00-11.00 
Valleys, No. 1 . 21.00-22.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


Buffalo, dealers.... 
Chicago, factory 
Chicago, dealer 
Cleveland 
Detroit . 
E. Pa., new mat. 
E. Pa... O10 mat. .... 
Pittsburgh 

St. toes... 
Valleys 

BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo ; 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis . 
Toronto, dealers 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, 
Chicago Ae 
Cincinnati .. 
Detroit 

St. Louis 


del. 


18.50-19.00 
18.00-18.50 
17.50-18.00 
19.00-19.50 
18.00-18.50 
19.00-19.50 
14.50-15.00 
21.00-21.50 
14.00-14.50 
20.50-21.00 


13.50-14.00 
14.00-14.50 
14.00-14.50 
19.00-19.50 
13.00-13.50 

8.00 


LOOSE 
13.25-13.75 
12.50-13.00 
13.25-13.75 
11.50-12.00 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


Birmingham 
Buffalo Cre 
Chicago (3 ft.) 
Chicago (2 ft.) 
Cincinnati, del. 
Detroit 
Pitts, 3 ft. 
St. Louis, 


and less 


17.00-18.00 


. 24.00-25.00 


21.00-21.50 
22.00-22.50 
22.50-23.00 
22.50-23.00 
26.50-27.00 


2 ft. & less 20.00-20.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


Boston district 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis se 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham ....... 
Boston district 
Buffalo 
Chicago bees 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 
Detroit, net 
Eastern Pa. . 
New York fary. 
St. Louis 
Toronto, deal’ rs, “net 


.715.50-15.75 


21.50-22.50 


. 18.50-19.00 


21.00-21.50 
23.00-23.50 
21.00-21.50 


10.00-10.50 


.711.50-12.00 


15.50-16.50 
11.00-11.50 
11.00-11.50 
12.25-12.75 
16.00-16.50 


. 12.U0-12.50 


12.50-13.00 
9.50-10.0U 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


SPRINGS 

OS . 23.00-23.50 
Chicago, coil 23.50-24.00 
Chicago, leaf ...... 22.00-22.50 
eanterm Pa. «...... 26.00-26.50 
gli yy 27.00-27.50 
St. Louis 22.00-22.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 21.00-21.50 
St. Louis 20.00-20.50 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 21.50-22.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet anu 
bloom crops . 23.00-23.50 
Cleveland, billet, 
bloom crops 
Eastern Pa., crops. . 
Pittsourgh, billet, 
blcom crops 
Pittsburgh, sheet 
ge 


27.00-27.50 
26.50-27.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago 


: 18.50-19.00 
St. Louis, cut .. 


19.00-19.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 
Federal, Il. 
Granite City, Ill. 

Toronto, dealers.... 


15.50-16.00 
15.50-16.00 
9.00- 9.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham ....... 13.50-14.00 
Boston district . $10.00-10.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, No. 2.. 20.00-20.50 


16.00-16.50 
17.50-18.00 
21.00-21.50 
15.50-16.00 
17.50-18.00 

15.00 


Chicago, No. 1 net. 
Cincinnati, No. 2.. 
Eastern Pa., 2% EF 
St. Louis, No. 

St. Louis, No. 2 : 
Toronto, No. 1 dir.. 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 
Eastern Pa. 17.00-17.50 
Pee BON obese ee 712.50-13.00 


BUSHELING 


Buffalo, No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Cincin., No. 1, deal 15.00-15.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2. 8.50- 9.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 13.50-14.00 


No. 1 new 16.50-17.00 
new, No. 1 19.50-20.00 


Detroit, 
Valleys, 


Toronto, dealers... . 9.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS 

Birmingham .. 6.00- 7.00 
Buffalo 12.50-13.00 
Chicago . 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 11.00-11.50 


13.00-13.50 
12.50-13.00 
14.00 
.710.00-10.50 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
Eastern Pa. 
New York 


ge 7 15.25-15.75 
St. Lewis .......... 10:00-1050 
Toronto, dealers.... 8.00- 8.50 
Pee. saxciseeews o 15.50-16.00 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast 
Boston district 


Use 
8.50 


Furnace 


except where othe 
Ruffalo 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland 


dealers 


rwise 


13.00-13.50 
.10.50-11.00 
14.00-14.50 


Detroit 13.00-13.50 
Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.00 
New York +9.50-10.00 
Pittsburgh ... 15.50-16.00 
Toronto, dealers. 8.00- 8.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham 8.00- 8.50 
Boston dist. chem. f10.00 
Bos. dist. for mills. *10.00 
Buffalo 13.00-13.50 
Chicago tevves 22 OO4E 230 
Cincinnati, dealers. 10.50-11.00 
Cleveland 13.50-14.00 
Detroit : 13.00-13.50 
E. Fa. chemical 14.50-15.00 
egies York +9.50-10.00 
LOUIS .... 9.00- 9.50 


obsig dealers. 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Cincinnati, dealers. 
Chicago, net ....... 


RAILROAD GRATE 


Buffalo 
Chicago, net 
Cincinnati 
Eastern Pa. 
New York 


9.00 


12.00-12.50 
13.50-14.00 


BARS 
14.00-14.50 
12.00-12.50 
11.00-11.50 
15.50-16.00 
712.00-12.50 


St. Louis 12.50-13.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston district 12.75-13.00 
Buffalo 18.00-18.50 
Cleveland 17.5U0-18.00 
Detroit 15.50-16.00 


Pittsburgh 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
ARCH BARS, TRAN 
St. Louis 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston district 
Buffalo 
Chicago, elec. 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis . 
Toronto 


fur 


18.00-18.50 


79.50-10.00 
21.50-22.00 


SOMS 
20.00-20.50 


. 411.00-11.50 


16.00-16.50 
18.00-18.50 
18.00-18.50 
14.00-14.50 

9.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham 
Buffalo 
Boston district 
Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


SHAFTING 
Boston district 
New York 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham 

Boston dist., 

Buffalo, iron 
Buffalo, steel 
Chicago, iron 
Chicago, rolled steel 


iron 


19.00-20.00 
22.00-22.50 


+24.00-25.00 


25.50-26.00 
26.00-26.50 
24.00-24.50 


419.25-19.50 
*19.50-20.00 
25.50-26.00 
19.50-20.00 


18.00-19.00 


. $15.00-15.25 


23.00-23.50 
23.00-24.00 
19.50-20.00 
21.50-22.00 


stated; 


| indicates brokers prices 


Cincinnati, iron 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa., iron 20.50-21.00 
Fastern Pa., steel 26.00-26.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 21.00-21.50 


27.00-27.50 
20.00-20.50 
22.00-22.50 


Pittsburgh steel 
St. Louis, iron 
St. Louis, steel..... 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ....... 15.50-16.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.715.00-15.50 


N. Eng. del. No. 2 17.00 
N. Eng. del. textile. 18.50 
Buffalo, cupola 18.00-18.50 
Buffalo, mach. 19.00-20.00 
Chicago, agri. net 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, auto 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, mach. net. 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, railr’d net 14.00-14.50 
Cincin., mach. cup.. 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, mach. 19.50-20.50 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 20.50-21.00 


E. Pa., mixed vard.. 18.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola.. 20.50-21.00 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.0u 
Seattle : 8.00- 9.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 14.00-14.50 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 15.00-15.50 
Toronto, No. 1, 

MGC... NOC ......% 16.00-17.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break *¥14.50 
N. Eng. del. 15.00-15.25 
Buffalo, break. 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland, break. 17.00-18.00 
Detroit, break. 14.50-15.00 
Detroit, auto net 16.00-16.50 
Te i oe: 19.50 
New York, break. .714.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh . 17.50-18.00 


MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R... 
New England, del. 


12.50-13.50 
20.00 


Buffalo 20.50-21.00 
Chicago, R. R. 20.00-20.50 
Cincin., agri. del. 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland, rail 21.50-22.00 
Detroit, auto 17.00-17.50 


Eastern Pa., R. R... 20.00-20.50 
Pittsburgh, rail .. 21.50-22.00 
St. Louis, R. R. 20.00-20.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 
Birmingham 19.00-20.00 
Boston 717.50-138.00 
Chicago 21.50-22.00 
Eastern Pa. 22.00-22.50 
New York +18.50-19.00 
St. Louis 21.00-21.50 


LOCOMOTIVE 
Chicago (cut) 
St. Louis, No. 1 


TIRES 
22.00-22.50 
19.50-20.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 

3uffalo 23.00-23.50 
Chicago 21.50-22.00 
Eastern Pa. ; 25.50-26.00 
Pittsburgh (heavy) 25.00-25.50 
Pittsburgh (light) 23.50-24.00 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer..... 


Mesabi nonbess. 
High phosphorus .. 
Mesabi bessemer 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 


56.63% con. ..... 9.00-10.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
Ste  ciuweboavesa. nominal 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
Foreign manganifer- 


ous ore, 45.55% 


iron, 6-10% man. *17.00 


No. Afr. 
Swedish 


low phos.. 
low phos. 
Spanish No. Africa 
basic, 50 to 60% 
Tungsten, Nov.-Dec. 
sh. ton, unit, duty 
ale. eaasete ; 
F., fdy., 55%... 
ad Kea ore, 48% 
gross ton. c.i.f. 


20.00 
nominal 


*16.00 


.nominal 
7.00 


. $25.50-26.50 


*Nominal asking price for spot. 


Manganese Ore 


(Nominal) 
Prices not including duty, cents 


per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52%.. 
.non. .52.00 to 53.00 
So. ‘African, 50- 52% 


.non. 52.00 to 53.00 
Indian, 50- 52% tsa Nominal 


STEEL 


— 


; 


0-18.50 
0-21.00 
0-26.50 
0-21.50 
0-27.50 
0-20.50 
0-22.50 


0-16.00 
0-15.50 

17.00 

18.50 
0-18.50 
0-20.00 
0-14.00 
0-15.00 
0-15.50 
0-14.50 
D-17.00 
N-20.50 
0-21.00 

18.00 
0-21.00 
D-14.00 
)- 9.00 
9-14.50 
9-15.50 


0-17.00 


414.50 
0-15.25 
)-16.50 
)-18.00 
)-15.00 
)-16.50 

19.50 
)-15.00 
)-18.00 


)-13.50 

20.00 
)-21.00 
)-20.50 
)-18.00 
)-22.00 
1-17.50 
)-20.50 
)-22.00 
)-20.50 


-20.00 
)-18.00 
)-99 00 
)-22.50 
1-19.00 
21.50 


- 22.50 


}-20.00 


}- 23.50 
-22.00 
-26.00 
-25.50 
-24.00 
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Metal Baling Presses 
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Steel mills, automobile manufacturers, 
stamping plants and scrap yards bale 
their sheet scrap in LOGEMANN scrap 
metal presses. Baled scrap pays sub- 
stantial dividends ....saves space.... 
can be more economically handled and 
loaded . . . . is practically free from 
corrosion and saves much heat in re- 
melting ....can be held for favorable 
price periods. 








LOGEMANN scrap metal presses are 
built in many sizes and several types, 
to meet specific conditions. The illus- 
tration shows two LOGEMANN in- 
stallations in a prominent automobile 
plant ....in the background a two-ram 
unit for ordinary scrap . . a triple- 
compression press with special large 
box in foreground for bulky scrap, 
drums and large forms. 


The LOGEMANN line includes baling presses for all materials... . 


high pressure pumps . 


. . . hydraulic straighteners . 


. . hydraulic 


presses and fittings. Write for descriptive bulletins. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


3126 W. Burleigh St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 84 


New York—Sheet buying is spotty, 
although demand is being well sus- 
tained in certain lines, such as alloy 
and electrical sheets. The proposed 
schedules on galvanized sheets, to be 
effective Oct. 1, has aroused little in- 


terest as yet among jobbers who 
stand to lose their functional dis- 
count of $2 a ton. Some buyers 


doubt if schedules will become gen- 


—The Market Week— 

erally effective Oct. 1, as certain 
mills are offering tonnage at present 
prices to be delivered after the end 
of this month at their own con- 
venience. In other words, these 
sellers are not insisting on specifi- 
cations so that shipments be made 
by Sept. 30. Some, in fact, are so 
well booked ahead that they can do 
nothing but follow this policy. De- 
liveries generally are improving but 
still tight with respect to the lighter 
gages of hot-rolled annealed sheets, 
with some booked up to the end of 
the year. As a partial result of this 








David, Too! 
knew the 
value of 
Centrifugal 
Force 


more easily 


And so does Shenango. 
knowledge and experience in 
reflected in the quality of our product. 
cast under compression means a more dense grain structure 
free of defects. 
machinable 
Nickel or Gray Iron alloyed to meet your requirements. 

ROLLS, SLEEVES, 
INGS and CASTINGS spun by Shenango find their 
way into the “tough spots” all over the world. 


Twenty-seven years of 
Centrifugal Casting is 
Molten metal 


We promise you a stronger, better and 


Alloy, Monel Metal, 


3ronze 


LINERS, BUSHINGS, BEAR- 


Perhaps 


you have a place or a product that would benefit by their 


application? 


It costs you nothing to find out. 


SHENANGO-PENN 
MOLD COMPANY 


Write 


iS Plant, Dover, Ohio 


Executive Offices: Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 
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situation, one consumer is now ask- 
ing bids on tonnage for shipment in 
February and March for asphalt and 
tar containers. 


Pittsburgh—While sheet produc- 
ers entered September with back- 
logs much lighter than a month 


ago, the volume of ordering has 
shown improvement recently and is 
expected to gain materially in the 
next few weeks through automotive 
requirements. Stove, refrigerator 
and washing machine manufactur- 
ers have shown little slackening in 
their high rate of activity. Opera- 
tions of common black mills and 
galvanized mills have been around 
75 per cent; jobbing mills around 
59 per cent. MHot-rolled delivery 
promises range from six to ten 
weeks, while hot-rolled annealed is 
more extended. 

Cleveland—Deliveries continue to 
improve with backlogs now only two 
or three weeks in some instances. 
However, most mills expect to re- 
main at the unusually high pace for 
this time of the year, until the antic- 
ipated revival in fall activity once 
more bolsters backlogs. 


Chicago Heavier bookings of 
cold-rolled sheets for the automo- 
tive industry have halted the de- 


cline in backlogs but new business 
in hot-rolled is insufficient to offset 
shipments. Backlogs continue to 
support near-capacity production 
and good operations are in prospect 
for 60 days. Seasonal improvement 
in sheet demand from industries 
other than the automotive still is 
awaited but better activity is looked 
for around the middle of this month. 

Boston—Slight improvement in 
demand for sheets is expected this 
month from industrial fabricators 
and jobbers, fill-in supplies for early 
delivery and light covering for 
fourth quarter needs. Consumption, 
except by range builders, refrigera- 
tor producers and some _ interests 
connected with the heating industry, 
is light with buying dull. Ship- 
builders are specifying moderately 
with navy yard inquiry heavier, 
notably for Portsmouth, N. H. 
Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., was 
awarded the recent large navy ton- 
nage, part of which comes to New 
England, at $101,016.95. 

Philadelphia— Additional specifica- 
tions for both hot and cold-rolled 
grades are noted on the part of a 
large autobody builder preparing to 
swing into full production on new 
models. Heintz Mfg. Co., is now op- 
erating a second shift with over 600 
men back at work. Miscellaneous 
demand for sheets has proved dis- 
appointing. Domestic oil storage 
tank makers, who should be active 
at this season, are taking little ad- 
ditional tonnage. Some consumers 
are said to be working off material 
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bought before the last price advance. 

St. Louis Sheet buying holds 
about steady with August. Deliver- 
ies have improved, and the pressure 
which existed in June and July has 
relaxed noticeably. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Continued ac- 
tivity in sheets was noted during the 
past week with most demand, as 
usual, from drum manufacturers 
and the roofing trade. Mills have 
particularly large backlogs in sheets. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 85 


Pittsburgh— New strip business in 
the last two weeks has shown a gain 
over early August. Partly this is 
caused by certain consumers’ desire 
to get on mill books ahead of the 
expected bulge in automotive buy- 
ing. Partsmakers’ releases for nar- 
row cold-rolled have been received, 
but otherwise the greatest volume 
of automotive business has still to 
make its appearance. Prompt de- 
liveries can be obtained from most 
producers. On the national scale hot 
strip mills are down to around 56 
per cent; cold strip mills around 
61 per cent. Prices are steady. 

Cleveland Most producers con- 
tinue to operate at a high rate, de- 
spite the fact backlogs have reduced 
considerably during August. Re- 
cent requirements center around 
electrical equipment manufacturers, 
more particularly from refrigerator 
and radio cabinet makers. Deliv- 
eries can be made in two or three 
weeks in most instances and _ per- 
haps sooner on some grades of hot- 
rolled. 

Chicago—Strip demand has shown 
a slight improvement the past few 
weeks. Backlogs of producers are 
light and better bookings will be 
necessary to forestall reduced op- 
erations. 


Boston With buying centered 
mostly on fill-in requirements for 
quick shipment on a_ day-to-day 


basis, most sellers of narrow cold 
strip report a slight easing in incom- 
ing business. Rerollers are es- 
pecially in a good position to ex- 
pedite shipment and most mills tak- 
ing volume around Sept. 10 will be 
able to deliver this month. 

New York—Narrow cold strip de- 
mand is slack, incoming volume 
being spotty for fill-in needs. Buy- 
ing by users connected with the 
automotive industry has not been 
heavy. Quick delivery is wanted on 
practically all specifications. Most 
sellers estimate August  specifica- 
tions from 80 to 85 per cent of 
Shipments. Backlogs are depleted. 

Philadelphia—Little improvement 
is noted for either hot or cold-rolled 
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—The Market Week— 

grades in narrow widths. A gain is 
expected as the month advances, 
although it is conceded that ware- 


houses with slitting facilities have 


taken a considerable share of this 
business. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 85 


Export inquiry for semifinished 
steel has been in good volume re- 






cently and activity has improved 
markedly from the situation at the 
start of August, when producers 
were able to promise fairly quick 
delivery and were building up their 
stocks which had been greatly de- 
pleted since the spring peak. Prin 
cipal difficulty in the export busi 
ness is the desire of buyers to ob- 
tain material under domestic prices. 
On one lot of 1000 tons of billets 
foreign interests recently offered 
to pay as low as $30 per ton. Billets 


ENTRAL'S 
ONVENIENT 
HARACTERS 


ONE 





Finebex and Bailer Plates 
Characterized by their greater workability 
through a more uniform grain structure, 


CENTRAL steel plates naturally serve to 
a better advantage when subjected 
to boiler and firebox fabrication. They're 
rolled from ingots that have been 
poured from quality open-hearth melts. 
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and blooms, sheet bars, and slabs 
are quoted $37 per gross ton, Pitts- 
burgh; forging billets, $43; wire 
rods, $47 and $52, and skelp, 2.10c. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 84 


New York—Plate sellers submit- 
ted bids Sept. 3 on steel for the 
proposed steamer for the United 
States Lines, giving protection as 


—The Market Week— 


requested until Nov. 1. There is 
some doubt, as a matter of fact, 
if action will be taken before that 
time, pending the two months’ sur- 
vey of the maritime commission of 
labor conditions in the marine field. 
Approximately 11,000 tons of plates 
will be required for the hull, or 
about two-thirds of the total amount 
of hull steel needed. 

Meanwhile, ship specifications are 
coming out better from local yards 
now that their labor troubles have 
been largely adjusted. Two oil re- 
finery projects are being actively fig- 
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Finished 


EW note in surface treatment 

and finishing of metals was 
struck last week in Boston where 
some citizens imbued with civic 
pride attacked the huge statue of 
Admiral Farragut on the Strand- 
way and coated it lovingly and 
generously with a luscious pink 
coat of paint. The bronze statue 
was blackened with years of ex- 
posure to the elements, and un- 
doubtedly its appearance was 
greatly improved. In our mind’s 
eye, if we had a mind which had 
an eye, we could see the horrified 
look on the faces of scads of brass 
and bronze men to think any- 
thing so ageless as bronze should 
be desecrated with paint. 


%: 


Retribution 


EADERS’ Service department of 

STEEL feels we owe them an 
apology for even hinting that 
there was anything they were un- 
able to accomplish. It is a mat- 
ter of policy with this depart- 
ment not to apologize to the 
Readers’ Service department at any 
time, but in order to make their 
vice president in charge of prestige 
feel a little bit better, we have 
consented to present at the very 
bottom of this week’s stint the 
likenesses of their three newest 
servicemen. These attractive 
young lads are the field men of 
the RS dept. and are now on their 
way to visit thousands of execu- 
tives in the iron, steel and metal- 
working industries to find out 
what are their likes and dislikes, 


their needs and pleasures as far as 








STEEL is concerned. If any of you 
readers need servicing in the field, 
just drop a line to the RS dept. 
and one of the vice-presidents will 
be only too happy, to coin a 
phrase, to send one of the boys out 
if he is in the neighborhood. Read- 
ing from west to east in the crowd 
below, the gang is Ken Koontz, 
Tom Melvin and Frank Burns. 


* * * 


Benevolent Union 


ASKING here in the heat, we 

have been serenaded during the 
— few days by bands from the 
zoyal Order of Moose, who are 
foraging in the _ district. Even 
these benevolent organizations are 
not without their share of difficul- 
ties. Outside the hall where the 
noble Moose are convening walks 
a solitary woman picket, bearing a 
large sign, “Investigate before you 
join the Moose. My husband has 
been a member for 19 years and 
we have been on relief for the 
past seven.” Wonder how long 
it will be until some agile mind 
decides to organize the pickets 
into one big union, to demand col- 
lective bargaining with the heads 
of the unions. Sort of looks like 
this organization thing could go 
on forever. 


Add Ads 


EAUTIFUL is the expression on 
Anaconda’s old duffer’s face 
page 14; the How-How pow-wow 

on NIAA’s page 16. 


SHRDLU 
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ured and more than 20,000 tons for 
oil storage tanks are reported placed 
for export. 

Pittsburgh— Plate 
active against previous bookings, 
but new business has been light 
recently. A large export inquiry 
made its appearance last week. Tank 
fabricators report a material slack- 
ening in business and barge shops 
continue to note a dearth of inquir- 
ies. 

Cleveland Deliveries have im- 
proved somewhat as shipments con- 
tinue to exceed specifications. Sell- 
ers await the expected fall revival 
in miscellaneous requirements to 
bolster backlogs which have declined 
to four or five weeks. Small struc- 
tural jobs have been an encouraging 
factor in an otherwise dull market. 

Chicago—Plate orders are coming 
principally from tank and structural 
fabricators and miscellaneous users. 
Some small lots.are being placed for 
car repair work but absence of ac- 
tive buying of new railroad equip- 
ment continues to restrict plate 
bookings. Backlogs still are sub- 
stantial, however and heavy produc- 
tion is assured for at least the next 
four to six weeks. 

Boston—While plate buying is 
light, the outlook for tonnage vol- 
ume in plates is the best of the 
heavier steel products. With most 


producers are 


shipyards well filled with work, 
boiler shops are booking more 
orders. Several hundred tons are 


also being figured for tanks for an 
oil terminal at South Boston. The 
navy closes Nov. 7 on a 9000-ton 
destroyer tender and an 8300 ton 
seaplane tender, taking 12,000 tons 
of steel, about 7000 tons being plates. 
Philadelphia—Buying and_ ship- 
ments are off, with most specifica- 
tions not generally available within 
two to three weeks except from one 
producer where deliveries are some- 
what more extended. Usual large 
buyers, such as oil and shipbuilding 
industries and railroads, are largely 
out of the market. Railroad pros- 
pects are dimmed by threat of a 
wage advance. Some miscellaneous 
business is noted but the aggregate 
is not large. One plate mill, which 
went down for repairs at the end 
of last week may not resume until 
about Sept. 16. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
able gain is noted in demand for 
plates which several weeks ago 
showed a considerable decline. Back- 
logs are sufficient to assure contin- 
ued operations for several weeks. 


No appreci- 


Seattle Three pulp and paper 
plants are arranging finances for 


proposed extensions involving new 
equipment during the coming win- 
ter. Several cities are planning 
water system improvements includ- 
ing steel storage tanks. Bids for a 
400,000-gallon steel water tank have 
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been rejected by Pasco, Wash., and 
new tenders will be invited. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


1705 tons, 31 tanks, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Mobile, Ala., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 

240 tons, 30-inch 10-gage welded steel 
pipe, Metropolitan water district, Los 
Angeles, to Southern Pipe & Casing 
Co., Los Angeles. 

115 tons, 33 tanks, U. S. Industrial Al- 
cohol Co., Baltimore, to Birmingham 
Tank Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


7400 to 9000 tons, welded steel or precast 
reinforced concrete pipe, Metropolitan 
water district, Los Angeles; bids 
opened. 


| 


250 tons, 500,000-gallon tank and tower, | 


Pasco, Wash.; bids rejected. 

180 tons, two derrick barges, for United 
States engineers, New Orleans; St. 
Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co., St. 
Louis, low bidder. 


160 tons, 500,000-gallon elevated tank, 
Willis, Tex.; bids in. 
Bar Prices, Page 4 
Pittsburgh—Hot-rolled bar book- 


ings began to show some signs of life 
in the last week of August and there 
are indications that September will 
be a better month. After the recent 
dull period, producers entered Sep- 
tember with backlogs almost gone. 
Principal impetus in the next few 
weeks is expected to be provided 
by the automotive industry, which 
recently has been buying only light- 
ly. The railroad field continues in- 
active. 

Cleveland Shipments on most 
grades of forging, cold-drawn and 
alloy steel bars can be made within 
a week or two weeks, reflecting light 
demand from auto partsmakers. 
Farm equipment manufacturers 
have been active. 

Chicago Except for moderate 
improvement in automotive demand, 
bar sales show little change. Farm 
equipment manufacturers continue 
to lead in specifications and will con- 
tinue heavy operations into fourth 
quarter. Bar shipments still are in 
excess of new business, with deliv- 
eries generally less than 30 days. 

Boston—Commercial steel bar de- 
mand, light for several weeks, has 
slackened further. Although far 
from active, forging and alloy bar 
buying continues relatively better 
than for soft steel. Deliveries are 
prompt on most specifications. 

Philadelphia—General bar de- 
mand is quiet although scattered 
orders are noted from miscellaneous 
sources. Deliveries are 
from most makers in two 


is noted from warehouses. 


September 6, i937 


available | 
weeks | 
or less. Some replacement business 








—The Market Week— 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 85 


Pittsburgh—In most quarters it 
is generally felt fall will be active 
for tubular goods, although degree 
of activity cannot be _ predicted 
definitely. Producers so far this 
year have enjoyed one of the most 
active periods since the pre-depres- 
sion era, largely due to unslackened 
heavy demand for oil country prod- 


4 


<< 


, 


ucts. Backlogs in seamless range 
from eight to 12 weeks. Standard 
pipe has been quiet but may show 
gains later due to winter heating 
requirements. Prices are steady. 


Cleveland—Steel pipe distributors 
are well supplied in preparation for 
the anticipated revival in fall activ- 
ity from industrial and domestic 
sources. Aggregate tonnage sold 
through these channels during Aug- 
ust declined slightly in comparison 
with July. Cast pipe producers re- 
port a slight improvement in in- 


A LOBBY Dgodey- THAT Sell 


a0 


@ CATERPILLAR — places a selling punch 


in their main office lobby 


in Peoria by 


backing up all machines on display with a 
superb BECK & WALL decorative background. 

In this atmosphere of color and gracious 
design, which provides a permanent setting, 
their products are displayed to their best ad- 


vantage. 


Sound business dictated this trans- 


formation of a large bare lobby into a room 


where first 


lasting 


impressions are favorable and 


It may be that your lobby or show room can 
be tuned up to greater sales results through 


the skill and experience of the BECK & WALL 


staff . . We would be very glad to discuss this 
with you.. 


BECK and WALLe DISPLAYS 


1800 EAST 30TH STREET 
CLEVELAND 


OHIO. 
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SYNHIBIT 


OUTLASTS ORDINARY 
STEEL FINISHES 2 TIMES 


Here is a REAL lift for the 
company pocket book. Use 
Synhibit and PREVENT the 
rusting and popping and crack- 
ing of steel finishes just TWICE 
as long as was formerly pos- 
sible. 

Investigate this NEW METH- 
OD and save TIME—MONEY 
—WORRY. 


Synhibiting is EASY! 
Wire Brush 
1 Apply SYNHIBIT Inhibitor 
(Brush or Spray) 
2 Apply SYNHIBIT Primer 
(Brush or Spray) 
3 Apply SYNHIBIT Finish Coat 


(Brush or Spray) 


Let us send details. 














THOMPSON 


& COMPANY 
Post Office Box 6757 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Since 1447 
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Production is 


—The Market Week— 


quiries, although awards over the 
last 30 days have been limited to 
small tonnages. Outstanding among 
pending projects is the 1055 tons, 
PWA projeci, for feeder mains, 
Akron, O. 

Chicago—-Cast pipe orders con- 
tinue small and pending business 
points to little change in bookings 
during September. Business includes 
only moderate lots from industrial 
plants and most municipal work is 
confined to smaller cities. Prices 
generally are steady. 

New York—Closing Sept. 8, New 
York city will purchase 6200 tons 
for borough yard stocks, material 
to be cement lined, 6, 8 and 12-inch. 
This is the largest cast pipe inquiry 
in the immediate district this year. 


Also being figured, with bids ex- 
pected shortly, are approximately 


4500 tons for water line extensions, 
mostly Westchester county. With 
few exceptions, however, buying and 
inquiry are for small lots with ship- 
ments against contracts fairly ac- 
tive. Practically all cast pipe ship- 
ments to this district are by truck 
with delivery frequently made from 
stock in 24 hours from the time of 
release. 

Boston—Outlook for cast iron pipe 
inquiry during the remainder of the 
year is not bright, uncertainty as 
to WPA policy being a factor. Also 
most municipalities have purchased 
for 1937. Steel pipe inquiry shows 
irregular improvement. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe inquiries 
and awards are light and one plant 
is operating on a four-day week. 
estimated _ slightly 
under 60 per cent. 

San Francisco—Inquiries for cast 
iron pipe, with two exceptions, are 
confined to lots of less than 100 
tons. Los Angeles has opened bids 
on two projects, one calling for 153 
tons of 4 and 6-inch pipe on which 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
is low and the other for 2200 tons 
of 6 and 8-inch pipe on which the 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
is low on 1900 tons and American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., on 300 tons. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


280 tons, 12-inch, Lincoln, Mass., to War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 

Unstated tonnage, 48-inch, Boston, to 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Everett, 
Mass. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


6200 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch, yard stocks 
five boroughs, New York City; bids 
Sept. 8, department of purchase; ma- 
terial to be delivered, stacked for 


storing. Inquiry also includes 185 
tons of fittings. 
2200 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Los Angeles, 


specification X 104; United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., low 
on 1900 tons, and American Cast Iron 


Pipe low on 


300 


Co., 


tons. 


Birmingham, Ala., 


1055 tons, 30, 24 and 16-inch, PWA proj- 
ect, feeder mains, Akron, O, 
275 tons, 12-inch, Newton, Mass.; bids in. 


153. tons, 4 and 6-inch cast iron or 
transite pipe, Los Angeles, specifica- 
tion X 105; United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 


125 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Willis, Tex.; bids 
in. 

104 tons, including fittings, water works 
extension, Sugar Grove, O.; bids in. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 85 


Domestic freight car awards in 
August involved 1475 cars, bringing 
the total for the first eight months 
up to 48,490, against 35,563 in the 
corresponding period last year, 7033 
in the first eight months of 1935 and 
23,383 in the same period in 1934. 

The August record, enhanced by 
the placing of 800 cars by the Cam. 
bria & Indiana, noted in last week’s 
issue, was the best since May, when 
4782 cars were placed for domestic 
operation. Further comparisons fol- 


low: 
1937 1936 1935 1934 
Jan. 17,806 2,050 24 152 
Feb 4,972 6,900 806 19,725 
March 8,155 632 0 30 
April 9,772 4,427 350 800 
May 1,732 8,900 fs 717 
June . 548 5,200 5,151 1,835 
July 1,030 7,229 500 19 
Aug. 1,475 yp ans 200 105 
8S mos 48,490 35,563 7,033 23,383 
Sept. 1,750 875 : j 
Oct. 2,210 1,250 1D 
Nov. 1,550 100 254 
Dec. 23,450 10,050 110 
Total 64,643 19,308 23,829 


Car inquiry is at possibly the low- 
est ebb this year, with the carriers 
marking time pending decision with 
respect to their petition of a few 
months ago for higher freight rates, 
a decision which many believe will 
be rendered by the interstate com- 
merce commission this month. 
While certain wage demands now 
confronting the carriers came after 
the filing of their petition for higher 
rates, it is generally thought that 
the commission will consider the 
possible increase in payroll. 

Consequently, some believe that 
the present lag in railroad inquiry, 
which not infrequently comes at this 
season, will not be unduly pro- 
longed. 

Meanwhile, car repair work is ex- 
pected to become more active. Sev- 
eral railroad shops in the East after 
having been operating at a low rate 
throughout August, are expected to 
resume normal schedules this week. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Peck, Mont.; bids Sept. 7, circultr 74. 
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—The Market Week— 


Car Orders Placed 


Utah Copper Co., three caboose cars, 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 


Car Orders Pending 


Egyptian State Railways, 20 flat cars 
and twenty 30-ton low side gondolas; 
A. S. Robby, chief mechanical engi- 
neer, Cairo, Egypt. 


Locomotives Placed 


Minneapolis & St. Louis, two steel snow 
plows, to the Russell Snow Plow Co., 
Ridgeway, Pa. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page %5 


Pittsburgh—Jobbers’ orders have 
improved and new specifications in 
manufacturers’ wire have gained 
despite lack of large releases from 
the automotive industry. Fence al- 
ready is beginning to move out of 
jobbers’ stocks. In some quarters 
export inquiry is reported active. 
Producers are following the leading 
interest in establishing the new 
functional discount of 10 cents pel 
100 pounds for jobbers or dealers. 

Cleveland—Sellers report a slight 
improvement in specifications. Ship- 
ments can be had within three to 
four weeks, and appear to be going 
into immediate consumption. 

Chicago—Wire demand continues 
to show small gains, with a more 
substantial pickup in prospect. The 
moderate recovery in bookings dur- 
ing August was insufficient to add 
materially to producers’ backlogs 
and prompt delivery can be given 
in most instances. 

Boston—Wire buying is main- 
tained, the improvement which ap- 
peared about mid-August having 
leveled off. Demand is for diversi- 
fied products. Most mills have built 
up better stocks of rods and the 
tight situation in semi-finished ma- 
terial has been greatly relieved. 

New York—-Demand for wire and 
wire products is widespread at 
about the rate of the last half of 
August when a mild upturn took 
place. Practically all incoming 
orders are for shipment this month. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Continued im- 
provement, although slow, is report- 
ed in demand for wire products, but 
the seasonal fall demand has not yet 
materialized in the measure expect- 
ed. Sales are currently not much 
above 50 per cent of shipments. 


Cold-Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 5 


Pittsburgh—-Specifications in the 
last half of August were con- 
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siderably better than during the 
first half, due to automotive buying, 
but backlogs are depleted and 
prompt delivery easy to obtain. 
Some jobbers have been ordering 
more heavily to rebuild stocks. 
While export inquiry has been good, 
little of this business has actually 
been booked recently. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, VPage 384 


New York—James Stewart & Co., 
New York, is low on 7503 tons, su- 
perstructure, Canal-Duane _ street 
section, West Side elevated highway, 
closing Sept. 2. Inquiry is slightly 
heavier in other directions, largely 
public work, including 1400 tons for 
three New York city schools, closing 
Sept. 8. 

Boston—Structural contracts and 
inquiries have declined. Bids on a 
650-ton enginering building, North- 
eastern University, Boston, are in. 
Small bridges, about a dozen in sev- 
eral states, take close to 500 tons 
while 330 tons for the reconstruc- 
tion of a bridge, Fall river, Mass., 
are included in new awards. Most 
structural shops have fair backlogs, 
a few being heavily booked, includ- 
ing the Berlin, Conn., shop. 

Philadelphia—State of Pennsyl- 
vania is finally getting the $65,000,- 
000 building program under way 
with announcement that bids wiil be 
taken Sept. 14 on three buildings for 
Laurelton State Village and State 
College building at State College, Pa. 
Initial projects will not take much 
steel, but office building at Harris- 
burg, Pa., due late in September, is 
expected to take 5000 tons. Present 
volume of both private and public 
building is disappointing to both 
structural mills and _ fabricators, 
while order backlogs are being rapid- 
ly depleted. 

Cleveland—Structural awards con- 
tinue fairly active, although most 
are well under 100 tons. Larger 
fabricators have substantial tonnage 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 4 ........ 21,387 
Week ended Aug. 28 ....... 25,878 
Week ended Aug. 21 ....... 24,660 
This week, 1936 ............ 11,129 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 16,332 
Weekly average, 1937 ...... 25,712 
Weekly average, August.... 21,801 
Total to date, 1936 .......... $17,756 
Total to date, 1937 ......... 925,626 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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FURNACES 
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MELTING 
REFINING 
SMELTING 


Alloy and Carbon 
Steels. 


Gray and Malleable 


Irons. 


Copper, Nickel and 
Alloys. 


Ferro-Alloys, Carbide. 


Special Products. 


Small Lectromelt furnace of nose tilt 
type—on platform installation 


RAPID 
ECONOMICAL 
RUGGED 


BUILT IN STANDARD SIZES 
25 LBS. TO 50 TONS CAPACITY 


PITTSBURGH 
LECTROMELT 
FURNACE 
CORP. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















on the books, although this is not 
the case in some of the smaller 
shops. Mills are able to make deliv- 
eries in three to four weeks, al- 
though in some instances backlogs 
are still further extended. 

Chicago—Structural market con- 
tinues slow and except for the plac- 
ing of 150 tons by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., awards are limited to lots 
of less than 100 tons. 


Birmingham, Ala., While mis- 


—The Market Week— 


Works, Birmingham, will fabricate 
the steel. Some accumulated busi- 
ness is yet to be cleaned off the 
books. 

San Francisco—Less than 1000 
tons of structural shapes were 
placed during the week and so far 
this year 120,224 tons have been 
booked, compared with 131,523 tons 
last year. Tonnage required for the 
construction of the drydock at Mare 
Island, Calif., ranging from 1500 to 



































figures. Allocation of additional fed- 
eral funds to this section is expected 
to hasten the development of a num- 
ber of proposed projects. Awards 
of 1000 tons for trash racks, stop- 
logs, ete., for Bonneville dam have 
not been announced. For the same 
project bids have been called Sept. 
24 for construction of a 115-kilovolt 
switching and bus structure at the 
powerhouse, involving 185 tons of 
galvanized shapes. 





4 : c . CRE , Sa tae 

Gellanseus business continues to re- 9000 tons of sheet piling and shapes, Sha ¢ t t eo ced i 

‘fui : will not be placed until the general pe \ontracts ¢ i 

flect gratifying production figures, ot be placec Be nel a 
one of the largest orders of several contractor, Geo. Pollock Co., San 12,500 tons, Mississippi river bridge, 
months was placed with Tennessee Francisco, has decided upon the 3uaton Rouge, La., state icy Poems 
. ; . 5% . tr eti ¢ mee F. A. project 366-A, split as follows: 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., by Steel method of construction and has 87S tons, to Carheste Tlindls. Steet 
Construction Co., Birmingham, 10,- been formally notified of the actual Corp., and 10,625 tons to Tennessee 
625 tons, for Mississippi river bridge award. Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
+ 4s ‘ . ~ = 4 Ala., to be fabricated by Ingalls Iron 
Baton Rouge, La. Additional ton- Seattle Several fair-sized con- Works, Birmingham, Ala.; Steel Con- 
nage, 1875 tons, went to Carnegie- tracts are pending but no new jobs struction Co., Birmingham, Ala., gen- 
Illinois Steel Corp. Ingalls Iron of importance have come out for eral contractor, $1,634,563.40, contract 
4, Barry B. Henderlite, Louisiana state 

highway engineer. 

1500 tons, plant extension, Allis-Chalmers 

Unit Steel Bids to Massachusetts Department Public Works ae. 0. Viaees, to Ammticns 

riage Oz, ittsburgn 

Reconstruction Slade’s Ferry bridge, Fall River-Somerset, Mass., tenders 1350 tons, superstructure, south unit, 

Aug. 11 at Boston Flushing river bridge, New York, to 

Material Unit R B Cc D oer Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 

re - : National Excavati Corp., New York, 

Structural Steel, lbs. Kakene 660,000 $0.094 $0.11 $0.1025 $0.1217 $62,040 eiohpees onic mega al ape 10: haa 

Reinforcing, concrete structures, lbs. 62,000 0.0425 0.05 0.045 0.05 2635 ¢ briptaggecg Ss aiades “ce Tenaaaiae ade 

Steel grid floor for fixed beams S.F.. 16,300 1.00 0.95 1.45 1.40 15,485 Aug. 10, department of plants an 
Machinery, lbs. .... ..... deh yen 23,000 0.35 0.40 0.50 0.477 8050 structures, New York. 
Bascule gratings S. F. seis mss . 2475 1.60 2.00 1.77 1.80 3960 700 tons, supplementary building, Repub- | 
A—Coleman Bros. Corp., Boston, low and contract at $224,490; B—T. Stuart & lic Steel Corp.’s new plant, Cleveland, ! 
Son Co., Watertown, Mass., second, $234,860; C—V. Barletta Co., Boston, third, $243,- to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, | 
001.50; D—M. F. Gaddis, Inc., Boston, fourth, $300,771. Pa. j 

165 tons, pier, Beach Channel river, i 
Rockaway, Long Island, N. Y., to Har- i 
ris Structural Steel Co., New York; 

A. M. Hazel Inc., New York, general i 
contractors. i 

150 tons, viaduct, Pennsylvania rail- : 
road, Montour Falls, N. Y., to Bethle- ' 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; A. S 
Wickstrom, Bound Brook, N. J., gen- 
eral contractor. 

iy 400 tons, postoffice, Paducah, Ky., to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Algernon Blair, Montgomery, Ala., 
general contractor. 

360 tons, state highway bridge, Cairo, j 
W. Va., to Pan American Bridge Co., 
New Castle, Ind. 

300 tons, bridge WPGH 124-D, Gartield 
county, Oklahoma, to George C. Chris- 
opher & Son, Wichita, Kan. 

200 tons, warehouse, Owens Illinois Glass 
Co., Newark, O., to Indiana Bridge 
Co., Muncie, Ind. 

280 tons, sheet piling, bulkhead, Manas- 
quan, N. J., for U. S. army engineers, 

° ° to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
bd Years ago Thomas pioneered in the develop- 260 tons, plant, Linde Air Products Co., 
ment of spacing tables for steel fabrication. Doquesne, ~~ to = on phen. 
4 . Works, *ittsburg nrough Austin 
Today Thomas remains far ahead in those fea- aa ” 
tures which promote speed, accuracy and long 260 tons, beam framing, Fisher Body 
life. Thomas is ready to serve your most exacting division, General Motors Corp., Flint, 
: : Mich., to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 

ny a a in 250 tons, show room and office building, 
Emanuel Ornstein, New York, to 

re? Schacht Iron Works, New York. | 

240 tons, bridges and track depressions, i 

| Me Central Railroad of New Jersey, Eliza- ; 

ue Vow: AV 4 Var ae h —— beth, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., | 

Bethlehem, Pa.; Franklin Contracting | 

MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Co., Westie, N. J. general contractor. | 

225 tons, procurement division, U. S j 

= a 2 treasury department, general _ store- ; 

Vame changed from Thomas Spacing Machine Co. house annex, Second avenue, Brook- | 

lyn, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
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Pittsburgh. 

195 tons, floodlight towers, Lincoln tun- 
nel, Weehawken, N. _ J.-Manhattan, 
N. Y., to Integral Steel Fabricating Co., 
New York. 
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155 tons, hangar extension, bureau of 
yards and docks, navy department, 
Anacostia, D. C., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; W. F. Mar- 
tons, Newport News, Va., general con- 
tractor. 

145 tons, addition, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Buffalo, to Buffalo Structural Steel 
Co., Buffalo. 

145 tons, warehouse, Chrysler Corp., Jef- 
ferson avenue plant, Detroit, to R. C. 
Mahon Co., Detroit. 

135 tons, underpass, Smithfield, N. C., to 
Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

135 tons, erecting shop, Vulcan Copper & 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

120 tons, bridge 1574, Manchester, Ind., 
to Central States Bridge & Structural 
Co., Indianapolis. 

117 tons, shapes and bars, state highway 
project, Morris and Litchfield, Conn., 
to Harris Structural Steel Co., New 
York, and Hunter & Havens, New 
Haven, Conn.; C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, 
New Haven, general contractor. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, state aid 
bridge, Richmond, Vt., to Vermont 
Structural Steel Co., Burlington, Vt., 
and Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
D. W. Overocker Inc., Burlington, gen- 
eral contractor. 

100 tons, addition, Beld Bros. store, Char- 
lotte, N. C., to Southern Engineering 
Co., Charlotte; J. A. Jones Construction 
Co., Charlotte, general contractor. 

100 tons, building, Charles Lennig Co., 
Philadelphia, to Frank M. Weaver Co., 
Philadelphia. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, Hop Vine 
bridge, toyalton, Vt., to Vermont 
Structural Steel Co., Burlington, N. J., 
and Concrete Steel Co., Boston; through 
O. W. Miller Inc., Lurlow, Mass. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


7503 tons, including 7210 tons structural 
structural steel, superstructure, West 
side elevated highway with ramp, 
West and Marginal streets, irom Canal 
to Duane streets, New York; James 
Stewart & Co., New York, low, bids 
Sept. 2. Work also takes 100 tons 
cast steel and 212 tons cast iron. 

4000 tons, court house, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Swenson Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, low, bids Aug. 31. 

2500 tons, upper deck, administration 
building and toll booths, Henry Hud- 
sou bmdge, New York; readvertised, 
bids Sept. 9, Henry Hudson parkway 
authority. 

1400 tons, public school 252, Brooklyn; 
public school 142, addition, Queens, 
and public school 160, Queens; bids 
Sept. &, steel work, fabrication and 
erection direct, to board of education, 
New York. 

1200 tons, steel for Maxwell breaker, 
No. 20 colliery, Ashley, Pa. 

1000 tons, building, Johns-Manville Corp., 
Los Angeles. 

1000 tons, bridge, Hazard, Ga. 

700 tons, state highway bridge, FAGM-72, 
Ames, Iowa. 

675 tons, bridge, Derby, Tex. . 

650 tons, miscellaneous steel for pipe 
factory, Keasby & Mattison, St. Louis. 

650 tons, building, Inland Mfg. division, 
General Motors Corp., Cranford, N. J. 

600 tons, research and development 
building, Proctor & Gamble, Ivory- 
dale, O. 

550 tons, public school 26, addition, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York, low, $53,259; bids Sept. 
2, on steel work direct, fabricating 
and erecting, board of education, New 
York. 

550 tons, bridge, Big Blue river, Kansas 
City Terminal railway, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

500 tons, apartment, 3-5 East Sixty-ninth 
Street, New York; taking figures. 
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500 tons, bridge, Stearns, Ky. 

450 tons, miscellaneous steel, Peoria dam, 
U. S. government, Peoria, Ill. 

400 tons, building, Westinghouse Elevator 
Co., Jersey City, N. J 

400 tons, high school, Wilmington, Del.; 
bids Sept. 13. 

370 tons, power house, Ternstedt Mfg 
Co., Trenton, N. J.; bids in. 

350 tons, temporary bulkhead framing, 
Pickwick Landing dam, Tennessee 
valley authority. 

300 tons, womens activities buildings, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa.; bids Sept. 15. 

300 tons, building, Fidelity Investment 
association, Wheeling, W. Va. 

250 tons, post office, West New York, 
N. J.; Auf Der Heide-Aragon, Inc., 
West New York, low, bids Sept. 1. 

235 tons, building, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Carneys Point, N. J. 

228 tons, plain material for stock, city 
of Chicago; bids Sept. 9. 

225 tons, post office, Muskegon, Mich.; 
James I. Barnes Construction Co., 
Culver, Ind., low, bids Aug. 31. 

220 tons, grade separation bridge, FAGH- 
X1, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
220 tons, ore spouts, Great 

railway, St. Paul. 

200 tons, high school, Drexel Hill, Pa.; 
bids Sept. 15. 

185 tons, bus structure, Bonneville power 
house; bids to United States engineer, 
Bonneville, Sept. 24. 

175 tons, grade crossing, Mundelein, Il 

150 tons, highway and bridge, Pitts- 
field, Mass., Lane Construction Co., 
Meriden, Conn., low, $101,913.90, bids 
Aug. 24, Boston. 

105 tons, two span I-beam bridge, Gihon 
river, Johnson Village, Vt.; bids 
Sept. 10, H. E. Sargent, commissioner! 
of highways, Montpelier; also 20 tons 


Northern 


reinforcing bars 

104 tons, reconstruct Gehring bridge, 
Pierce county, Washington; bids 
Sept. 8. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, treatment 
building No. 1, veterans’ hospital, 
Reno, Nev.; Schuler & McDonald, Inc., 
Oakland, Calif., low, bids Aug. 31. 

100 tons, post office, Maywood, Calif.; 
James Barnes, Springfield, Mo., gen- 
eral contractor. 

100 tons, roof sections, three buildings, 
Laurelton State Village, Laurelton, 


Pa.; bids Sept. 14 
100 tons, tool house, Delaware river 
bridge, Philadelphia; bids Sept. 22 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 35 


Pittsburgh—The price situation 
in concrete reinforcing bars has 
aroused increased interest recently, 
due to spotty conditions in certain 
parts of the country. In the Pitts- 
burgh area prices have been well 
maintained generally. Inquiries con- 
tinue te appear in encouraging ton- 
nages. 

Cleveland—Estimated tonnage of 
reinforcing bars in Northern Ohio 
from private sources during Augtst 
totaled 252 tons, compared with 458 
tons in July. The estimated tonnage 
of joists for August, 104 tons, ex- 
ceeded that of July when only $4 
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tons were reported. Mills continue 
fairly active, although deliveries can 
be made within a week in most in- 
stances. 

Chicago—cConcrete bar backlogs 
have been reduced by excess of ship- 
ments over new business the past 
30 days. While inquiries are fairly 
numerous, most take lots of less 
than 100 tons. 

Boston—Reinforcing steel prices 
to contractor-buyers continue to be 
shaded on the more attractive in- 
quiries. Small-lot buying is well 
sustained, while close to 300 tons 
additional for a Connecticut high- 
way project, Stamford-Greenwich is 
outstanding among awards. 

New York—Reinforcing steel con- 
tracts are fewer, with a drop in ton- 
nage, although the number of small- 
lot awards is well sustained. Inquiry 
is slightly heavier. Part of 1500 tons 
of highway steel for Connecticut and 
New York state is being closed. In 
the south 2500 tons for a bridge, 
Baton Rouge, La., has been placed 
with a Birmingham, Ala., interest. 

Philadelphia—Reinforcing bar ton- 
nage is generally light, although 
state construction, which eventually 
will take considerable tonnage is now 
becoming active. Private jobs are 
still few with keen competition noted 
for work available. 

San Francisco—Reinforcing mar- 
ket was most active one of the week 
with 2966 tons placed, bringing ag- 
gregate for the year to 69,585 tons, 
compared with 174,207 tons in 1936. 


Seattle—Prospects are improved 


with the granting of PWA funds for 
27 general projects and 38 proposed 
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school buildings in Washington 
state. These jobs require small ton- 
nages of concrete bars, but the total 
will reach fair proportions. Several 
state highway tonnages are pending. 


Reinforcing Placed 


3200 tons, addition to Bradford hospital, 
to E. L. Van Sickel Co., Bradford, Pa. 

2500 tons, substructure approaches, Mis- 
sissippi river bridge, Baton Rouge, La., 
to Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham; Uvalde Construction 
Co., Dallas, Tex., general contractor. 

1504 tons, viaduct, San Francisco ter- 
minal, San Francisco-Oakland bridge, 
to Soule Steel Co., San Francisco. 

530 tons, Kentucky state highway de- 
partment underpass Greenup county, 
Kentucky, to Pollak Steel Co., Cincin- 
nati; through Codell Construction Co., 
Winchester, Ky., general contractors. 

325 tons, building, Dunbarton College, 
Washington, to Rosslyn Steel & Cement 


Co., Rosslyn, Va. 
300 tons, Chrysler Motors, Detroit, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Reported in STEEL, Aug. 30, as award- 
ed to Truscon Steel Co. 

240 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42m314-A, Calexico, Calif., to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

150 tons, H-piles, for Huntington av- 
enue underpass, Boston, erroneously 
reported in the Aug. 23 issue as 
awarded to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York. This company does not quote or 


sell H-piles. 

140 tons, 3-story apartment, Odessa, 
Tex., to Austin Bros., Dallas, Tex.; 
J. T. Taylor Inec., Forth Worth, Tex., 
general contractor. 

100 tons, building, for F. & M. Schafer 


Brewing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Reinforcing Pending 


800 tons, mesh, two sections, Merritt 
parkway, Connecticut; New Haven 
Roads Construction Co., New Haven, 
Conn., general contractor, two con- 
tracts. 


800 tons, galvanized welded wire fabric, 


VSL. e © 
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Machine tool builders find this tub- 
ing excellent for vital parts where 
increased strength, rigidity and 
wear are important factors. 

Bisco Tubing is also ideal in dies 
for punching, forming, and blanking 


operations. Any size can be supplied 
Complete stocks of Boiler Tubing, 
Mechanical Tubing, and Aircraft 
Tubing ready for immediate ship- 
ment. We can also supply Stainless 
Steel Tubing in any analyses. 


Jhe BISSETT STEEL COMPANY 
900 East 67th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Unieed States engineer, New Orleans: 
bids Sept. 10. 

800 tons, Melion art 
ton. 

800 tons, bridge, Soledad, Monterey coun- 
ty, California. 

i85 tons, grading, foundations and sub- 
structures, Northern boulevard grade 
separation and Flushing river bridge, 
Queens approach to Bronx-Whitestone 
bridge, Queens, N. Y., contracts WB- 
17A and WB-17B; bids Sept. 9 to Tri- 
borough bridge authority, New York, 
Bids may be submitted on either or 
both projects. Work also takes several 
hundred tons of piling. 

177 tons, superstructure and ramps, west 
side elevated highway, Canal to Duane 
streets, New York; James Stewart & 
Co., New York, low; bids Sept. 2. 

i50 tons, subway, Huntington avenue 
extension, Boston. 


museum, Washing.- 


——— 


— 


390 tons, Richmond-Sunset sewage treat- | 


Francisco; 
San Francisco, 


ment plant, San 
Construction Co., 
eral contractor. 

S75 tons, building, Wisconsin 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

350 tons, four New York state highway 
bridges; bids Sept. 13. 

344 tons, crossing, Greenville, Alameda 
county, California; bids Sept. 15 
335 tons, feed mill and warehouse, 
Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, Petalume, Calif.; bids opened. 
500 tons, hospital, Norristown, Pa.; bids 
late September. 
283 tons, wire mesh, 
Hickman Field, T. 
Clarke, Honolulu, low 
tract at $290,000. 

275 tons, highway widening, route 29, 
section 4A, Scotch Plains, N. J.; 
Sept. 14, Trenton, N. J. 
275 tons, municipal water 

waukee. 

275 tons, building, Allis-Chalmers 
Co., West Allis, Wis. 

175 tons, administration building, 
Development Co., Emeryville, 
bids opened. 

162 tons, building, Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Co., San Francisco; bids opened. 

150 tons, officers quarters, Government 
air depot, Sacramento, Calif.; bids 
postponed until Sept. 10. 

150 tons, buildings, Johns-Manville Corp., 
Los Angeles. 

150 tons, three buildings, Laurelton State 
Village; bids Sept. 14. 

120 tons, Seattle light department 
ing; bids in. 
111 tons, bridges, 
boldt county, 
100 tons, addition, 
Los Angeles; bids 
100 tons, post office, 

bids Sept. 17. 

100 tons, womens activities building, 
State College, Pa.; bids Sept. 15. 

100 tons, high school, Wilmington, Del.; 
bids Sept. 13. 

Unstated, four passes and bridges, Mon- 
tana state projects; bids in. 


gen- 


Malting 


warming-up apron, 
H.; Chester R., 
on general con- 


works, Mil- 


Shell 
Calif.; 


California; bids opened. 
Lincoln high school, 
opened. 


Maywood, Calif.; 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 4 ........ 8,539 
Week ended Aug. 28........ 2,458 
Week ended Aug. 21 ....... 14,094 
RS WORK, BOO 65 .0eeiscs wes 3,935 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 6,005 
Weekly average, 1937 ...... 6,303 
Weekly average, August.... 9,495 
Total to date, 1936 ........ 254,130 
Total to date, 1937 ......... 226,890 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Pig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 86 


Boston—Pig iron buying for third- 
quarter delivery is slightly more ac- 
tive with a moderate covering on 
fourth-quarter needs, although the 
latter movement is not general. 
While most larger consumers have 
substantial stocks, several have in- 
dicated this reserve will be kept in- 
tact. An increase in melt is ex- 
pected within the next two weeks 
and a more widespread interest in 
future needs is likely. A shipment 
of 3000 tons recently went to Eng- 
land, New York iron, while Sweden 
also has placed additional tonnage. 

New York—Pig iron sellers an- 
ticipate an improvement after Labor 
Day. Much speculation prevails as 
to the possibility of a price advance 
later, but the current thought seems 
to be that such increase, if it comes, 
will not be made effective before 
some time in the fourth quar- 
ter. Recent activity includes some 
routine contracting for the next 
quarter, but in general buying has 
lagged. 

Philadelphia—In view of un- 
changed prices pig iron consumers 
are not pressing to place additional 
contracts for fourth quarter. In 
fact, some are asking for extension 
of deliveries scheduled for third 
quarter. However, prospects for 
fall busines are said to be fairly 
bright in view of the continued 
active rate of operations. It 
is rumored that the fourth quarter 
price advance, if it comes, is not 
expected to be made until late in 
the quarter unless an unusual vol- 
ume of export business develops. 
Present foreign inquiries are for 
only moderate tonnages. 

Cleveland— Producers expect little 
improvement in buying until mid- 
September when auto foundries will 
resume active schedules. Most foun- 
dries have shown little interest in 
fourth quarter, despite incentive of 
a possible price adjustment in No- 
vember or December. 

Chicago—Pig iron shipments are 
fairly steady and while foundry op- 
erations are tending upward, the 
improvement has been small ‘and 
has necessitated only a mild ex- 
pansion in iron deliveries. New 
business continues fairly active and 
producers have accumulated sizable 
bookings for delivery over the bal- 
ance of the year. Automotive cast- 
ings producers gradually are in- 
creasing output, while smaller 
shops, including jobbing foundries, 
still are operating on a restricted 
basis, they report prospects of a 
large melt within the next several 
weeks. Pig iron continues strong at 
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$24, furnace for No. 2 foundry and 
malleable. 

Cincinnati—Fourth quarter con- 
tracting in pig iron indicates melt- 
ers’ belief that demand for castings 
is due for an early rise. Most im- 
portant needs are covered, without 
any evidence of speculative tonnage 


to be carried over into the new 
year. 
Buffalo—New buying is confined 
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ANY METAL- ANY PERFORATION 


to immediate requirements, and 
producers report a continuation of 
the usual seasonal lull. A pickup is 
expected shortly as substantial book- 
ings are reported with the extension 
of prices. Foundry operations are 
maintained at a fairly steady rate 
with stocks on hand still of moderate 
proportions. 

St. Louis—Shipments of pig iron 
during August made a remarkable 
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showing, the aggregate being the 
highest for the month since 1930. 
Despite the heavy movement, back 
logs of sellers are still heavy, and 
have been added to noticeably since 
the current price was extended into 
fourth quarter. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pig iron pro- 
duction dropped few points this 
week with one furnace going down 
for relining. Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. is operating seven 
furnaces; Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co. four; Republic Steel Corp. 
two at Birmingham and one at Gads- 
den, and Woodward Iron Co. three. 
Melters report considerable fourth 
quarter business being booked, al 
though there is a slight decrease, 
believed temporary, in contract buy 
ing. 

Toronto, Ont.—Merchant pig iron 
sales are improving. Iron sales for 
the past week reached the highest 
level since June with awards total- 
ing approximately 1700 tons. Found- 
ry iron continues most active while 
better demand is developing for mal- 
leable. Basic continues to move 
slowly. Melters covered by con- 
tract are taking schedule delivery 
while a number of spot buyers 
have placed orders recently for sup- 
plies to carry them to the end of 
this quarter. Prices continue firm 
and unchanged. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 84 


Pittsburgh—Faced with the prob- 
lem of completing certain shipments 
by Sept. 30, tin plate producers in 
this district are operating at high: 


—The Market Week— 


est possible rate. Most mills are 
booked heavily for October and ac- 
cepting business for November. In- 
ventories of canmakers are small as 
a result of the exceptionally active 
canning season. Export inquiry has 
been improved recently. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 88 


New York—Negotiations for pur- 
chase of a large tonnage of scrap 
for export by the European steel 
scrap federation, the scrap-buying 
cartel, representing the heaviest con- 
suming European countries, is un- 
der way. Sir I. S. L. Elliott, repre- 
senting the cartel, is reported to 
have offered $2 per ton higher than 
paid for the last large purchase, 
with some broker shippers reported 
reluctant to close on steelmaking 
grades for domestic shipment reflects 
the large tonnage involved. The 
mixed situation in steelmaking 
grades for domestic shipment reflect 
the influence of these negotiations, 
with some brokers quoting several 
grades lower, although for export 
prices are strong. Better than the 
quoted $17 is reported paid for No. 
1 melting steel, dock delivery, with 


prices of steelmaking grades in 
Northern New Jersey especially 


strong for boat loading. 


Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh scrap 
market was purely nominal last 
week. Pending outcome of railroad 


lists, there was no activity, and in 
addition, the leading interest placed 
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an embargo on shipments to certain 
of its mills. While clarification is 
awaited, No. 1 heavy melting steel 
is down $1 to $21 to $21.50. 

Cleveland—Only routine sales and 
shipments of scrap are noted here. 
Restrictions on shipments continue 
in the case of consumers. The mar- 
ket awaits information as to prices 
on recent railroad lists. Quotations 
are largely nominal. 

Chicago —- Heavy melting steel is 
off $1 a ton here on a sale at $19 
while most other grades have weak- 
ened 50 cents to $1. Consumer buy- 
ing is quiet but offerings also are 
somewhat restricted. Steel foundry 
consumption is heavy but reduced 
operations are in prospect within 30 
days as a consequence of curtailed 
railroad purchases. 

Boston Heavy melting steel 
scrap for dock delivery continues 
firm at unchanged prices with No. 1 
machinery cast and textile strong 
on a limited volume of domestic 
buying. Supplies of the latter 
grades are coming out slowly. 
Prices on some grades are mixed 
with a downward tendency predom- 
inating. Buying for export is steady 
and still accounts for most activity. 

Philadelphia—The market 
shows increasing signs of weakness 
with several grades marked down 
about 50 cents per ton. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel has resisted the weak- 
ening tendency, due to. scarcity. 
Dealers are covering contracts of 
this grade at about $19.50. Steel- 
makers are turning more to the 
heavier grades. One mill, for in- 
stance, has dropped the use of ma- 
chine turnings in the open hearth, 
but this move is said to be tem- 
porary. The monthly accumulation 
of about 3000 tons of new com- 
pressed sheets by a local autobody 
maker sold at $18.50 to a local mill, 
the delivery involving only 50 cents 
freight. 

Buffalo—Sentiment is mixed over 
prices of steel and iron scrap, with 
mills continuing to bid $1 a ton be- 
low two weeks ago. Only a few 
minor sales are reported to have 
been made at the reduced level of 
$20 to $20.50 for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel. Dealers generally expect 
the current stalemate to be broken 
within the next ten days. Scrap 
supplies, while ample to meet de- 
mand for current contracts, are not 
too plentiful. Dealers report little 
scrap being shipped down the lakes, 
except on old contracts. 

Detroit Quotations on borings, 
turnings, No. 2 busheling and plate 
scrap are off 50 cents in face of cur- 
rent weakness, which appears to be 
concentrated in blast furnace grades. 

Cincinnati—Weakness__in_ iron 
and steel scrap, evident 10 days ago 
has brought lower bids, with heavy 
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melting steel down $1. Offerings of 
yard stocks are in greater volume. 

St. Louis—An easier tone has de- 
veloped in iron and steel scrap, the 
influencing factors being scant buy- 
ing and falling off in orders by mills, 
heavier dealer offerings and reduc- 
tion in ingot production. For the 
most part quotations were un- 
changed, but more sales were made 
at the lower end of the quoted range 
on the several items than heretofore. 

Birmingham Ala. Considerable 
easing up in scrap is noted with ap- 
proximately $1 a ton lower on No. 1 
and No. 2 heavy melting in prospect 
for the next week or 10 days. Large 
buyers attribute this situation to ac- 
tion of small dealers who have been 
holding for higher prices in turning 
loose considerable tonnage. 

Toronto, Ont._-Higher prices for 
iron and steel scrap have gone into 
effect although some dealers con- 
tinue to issue old lists. Demand is 
active and mills are taking all the 
Automobile 


steel scrap offered. 
scrap is still piling up, with sub- 
stantial tonnages being exported. 


Foundries are asking for machinery 
cast and stove plate, but supplies 
are light and it is stated that not 
all dealers are in a position to meet 
demands. The higher prices are ex- 
pected to bring out accumulations. 


Wa rehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 387 


Pittsburgh—A pickup in volume 
of warehouse business was shown 
late in August after first part of 
the month had been slow. In many 
quarters a fairly good fall is ex- 
pected. Delivered in Allegheny 
county, track spikes, base per 100 
pounds, 1 to 24 kegs, are $3.75; over 
24 kegs, $3.50; less than one keg, 
$4.75. Rail splices and angle bars 
are higher. Floor plates are down 
from $5.60 to $5.30. 

Cleveland Warehouse distrib- 
utors report aggregate tonnage 
shipped during August on a par 
with July. Most distributors antici- 
pate a gradual improvement in or- 
der volume and aggregate tonnage 
through September. With the ex- 
ception of a slight adjustment. in 
floor plates, prices remain firm and 
unchanged. 

Chicago August sales showed 
only a moderate decrease compared 
with July but an upturn in demand 
is not looked for before the middle 
of this month. Prices are steady 
and in most cases will be extended 
into fourth quarter. 

New York—Contrary to the usual 
experience prior to Labor Day a 
perceptible lift is noted for steel 
out of warehouse by most interests. 
The buying is well diversified and 
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is taken to indicate better business 
ahead. 

Buffalo—A mild pickup was noted 
in the last few days. This is general 
and believed due to replenishing of 
inventories. While July and August 
were quiet, sales were well above 
same periods last year. 

Detroit This being the off-year 
for sweeping changes in tools and 
dies for automobile plants, demand 
for steel out of warehouse for tool 
and die shops is not up to the level 
of last year. However sufficient new 
business has developed to fill the 
gap in automobile buying and ware 
houses are inclined to be optimistic 
over fall bookings. 

St. Louis—Preliminary reports of 
warehousemen indicate that August 
business was above expectations, 
and only slightly below the July 
volume. Sales represented the larg- 
est total for any August since 1930, 
and in the case of one representative 
interest business was the heaviest 
for any August of record. 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 3% 


Cleveland—Shipments of iron ore 
from the upper lake ports during 
August amounted to 10,811,381 tons, 
largest monthly total on record. 
The highest prior figure was 10,806, 
967 tons, in August, 1929. Lake 
shipments for the year to Sept. 1 
also set an all-time high of 45,438, 
131 tons, exceeding the previous rec 
ord of 43,717,797 tons in 1929 by over 
1,700,000 tons. 


NEW-BETTER 


Shipments for the season to Sept. 
1 in 1936 and 1937, as tabulated by 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore associa- 
tion, follow: 


To To 
Sept. I Sept. I 
Port 1936 1937 
Escanaba 1,219,293 2,177,952 


Marquette 2,613,602 3,534,986 
Ashland 2,726,251 4,029,076 
Superior 9,731,425 15,836,513 
Duluth 6,744,354 12,547,250 
Two Harbors 3,146,592 7,812,354 

Total 26,281,517 15,438,131 


Steel In Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 87 


London (By Cable) Pig iron 
supplies in Great Britain are easier 
except in the case of foundry grades. 
The outlook for the steel trade is 
for full activity to the end of the 
year with works operating at capac- 
ity. Deliveries on current bookings 
are being extended into 1938. Ar- 
rivals of Continental billets are im- 
proving slightly but still are in- 
sufficient to fill needs of rerollers. 
Exports of galvanized sheets are 
expanding slowly. The threatened 
wage strike of tin plate annealers 
has been averted. 

The Continent reports export 
trade quiet with accumulated orders 
sufficient to keep works busy until 
the expected fall revival. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 5 


New York 30lt and nut 
facturers look for 


manu- 
improved rail- 
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road buying shortly. While the rail- 
roads are disturbed over demands 
for higher wages and therefore are 
not entering the market with im- 
portant equipment lists, it is _be- 
lieved that they will start work soon 
on some rather extensive repair pro- 
grams which will prove beneficial 
to the bolt and nut manufacturers. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 85 
’ £ 


Ovens in the Connellsville, Pa., 
beehive region were given the cus- 
tomary heavy charges over the 
Labor Day holiday. Operators re- 
port not much change has been 
shown recently in demand, spot re- 
quirements continuing light. Some 
by-product plants have built up 
stocks pending increased demand in 
the late fall and winter. Estimated 
United States production of beehive 
coke for the calendar year to Sept. 
1 was 2,293,400 net tons, compared 
to 862,000 tons in the comparable 
1936 period, and 4,424,500 net tons 
in the 1929 period. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 586 


New York—An improvement in 
the movement of ferromanganese is 
anticipated this month. Should an 
advance for fourth quarter be an- 
nounced about the middle of the 
month the improvement would un- 
doubtedly be pronounced; however, 
there is no definite assurance that 
there will be an advance, with some 
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trade opinion leaning to the side 
that existing quotations will be re- 
affirmed. The current market is 
$102.50, duty paid, Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. 

The market on ferrotungsten con- 
tinues nominal for the time being, 
while producers await the outcome 
of the Sino-Japanese crisis, which 
has unsettled the tungsten ore mar- 
ket. They are waiting to see what 
the replacement value of their ore 
is going to be before accepting fur- 
ther business. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 86 


New York—Unfavorable develop- 
ments last week, including weak 
stock markets and tension on two 
war fronts, delayed further the ex- 
pected upturn in metal values 
abroad and the resumption of 
heavier buying here. Around mid- 
week prices slumped sharply on the 
London Metal Exchange but recov- 
ered part of the losses by the week- 
end. Some interests believe the 
trend now will be upward. 

Copper—After slipping to 13.55c, 
c.if., export copper reacted and 
closed at 13.70c, c.i.f. Electrolytic 
copper held firm in the domestic 
market at 14.00c, Connecticut, al- 
though the sales volume tapered. 

Zine—Normal conditions prevailed 
in the zinc market for the first time 
in several weeks. Sales dropped to 
around 3000 tons, shipments held 
steady at around 5000 tons, and the 
large order backlog has begun to 
recede. Continued importations of 
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foreign metal has had no effect on 
the firmness of the market with 
prime western holding at 7.25c, East 
St. Louis. 

Lead—Demand for lead was quiet 
but satisfactory in view of the fact 
that consumers are rather fully 
covered on September and _ fairly 
well on October needs. Prices were 
firm at 6.35c, East St. Louis, and 
6.50c, New York. 

Tin—Consumers bought actively 
on a declining market. Straits spot 
slipped to a low of 58.25c on Thurs- 
day but closed higher at 58.62'<c. 
August statistics were considered 
favorable although world visible 
supplies increased 265 tons to 21,019. 

Antimony—Chinese spot antimony 
soared to 17.50c, duty paid New 
York, reflecting the scarcity of metal 
here and a possible embargo of ship- 
ments from China. American spot 
advanced to 15.75c, New York. 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
Traces Genealogy to 1785 


Genealogy of Peck, Stow & Wil- 
cox Co., Southington, Conn., has 
been traced back to 1785, making it 
one of the oldest firms of its kind. 
Origin of the business was a small 
tool shop founded in 1785 by Elias 
Beckley Jr. at Berlin, Conn., which 
in 1844 was absorbed by Lyman Wil- 
cox, manufacturer of snip and bench 
shears. 

The Peck branch of the business 
dates back to 1819 when Seth Peck 
was granted a patent for a machine 
for manufacture of tinware. Start- 
ing in 1834 Solomon Stow erected 
a small plant at Southington where 
he made brass gear wheels and 
other parts of machinery for Peck. 

In 1870 the Peck, Stow and Wil- 
cox companies were merged into the 
present concern and since all the 
company’s operations have been con- 
solidated at Southington. Company 
manufactures a complete line of 
mechanics’ hand tools, machines and 
tools for sheet metal work and gen- 
eral hardware. 


Scrap Dealers Win Contest 


Bassow Bros. Inc., New York, 
won first place in the first accident 
prevention contest conducted in 
New York state by the Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel, in conjunction 
with the state insurance fund, ac- 
cording to Benjamin Schwartz, in- 
stitute director general. Empire 
Waste Material Co., Poughkeepsie, 
took second place and Charles J. 
King Inc., Brooklyn, third place. The 
three companies completed the con- 
test Aug. 1 without any reportable 
injuries to their employes. 
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Wire Sales Put 
On Quantity Basis 


Effective Sept. 2 American Steel & 
Wire Co. announces a new sales plan 
applying on nails, staples, barbed 
and barbless wire, annealed and gal- 
vanized merchant quality wire, wov- 
en wire fences of all kinds (exclu- 
sive of lawn fence), and bale ties, 
superseding the jobber-dealer basis 
long in vogue. 

In future these products will be 
sold on a quantity plan which is be- 
ing sent out to the trade. 

The quantity plan for merchant 
products, covering nails, staples, 
barbed and barbless wire, annealed 
and galvanized merchant quality 
wire, woven wire fences of all kinds 
(exclusive of lawn fence), and bale 
ties, is as follows: mixed carloads, 
40,000 pounds or more: Base. 


Less than Carload Extras: 


Following quantity extras apply 
on all individual LCL orders for 
shipment for producing mill ware- 
house stocks. Total weight deter- 
mines LCL extras: 20,000 pounds to 
carload 10c per 100 pounds or 2 col- 
umns; 5000 pounds to 19,999 pounds 
15e per -100 pounds or 3 columns; 
1000 pounds to 4,999 pounds 30c per 
100 pounds or 6 columns; less than 
1000 pounds 50c per 100 pounds or 
10 columns. 

From the prices applying to less 
than carloads, straight or mixed car- 
loads or more, purchased for resale, 
there is granted dealers and jobbers 
a functional allowance of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds. In addition, the 
new plan incorporates quantity de- 
ductions applying to all purchases. 

These deductions apply to. quan- 
tity of product or products of any 
one group ordered by one purchaser 
released for shipment at one time 
to one destination. The deductions 
range from 5 cents to 15 cents per 
hundred pounds on nails and staples, 
and on fence wire, merchant quality, 
annealed and galvanized, wire and 
brace wire. Quantity discounts also 
apply on barbed wire and on fenc- 
ing, cribs and cribbing, square mesh 
field and poultry. 

In event a sufficient quantity of a 
product or products of any of the 
groups carrying quantity deductions 
is purchased to secure deduction, 
products of other groups may be 
included and will take the deduc- 
tions of the same tonnage bracket. 

Single loop bale ties in mixed car- 
loads of 40,000 pounds or more take 
present base price. Less than car- 
load extras are as follows: 20,000 to 
39,999 pounds, 2 column; 5000 to 19,- 
999 pounds, 3 column; 1000 to 4999 
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pounds, 6 column; less than 1000 
pounds, 10 column. Quantity deduc- 
tions: 40,000 to 59,999 pounds, 2 col- 
umn; 60,000 to 79,999 pounds, 3 col- 
umn; 80,000 or more pounds, 4 
column. 


Functional Allowance 


From the prices applying to less 
than carload, straight or mixed car- 
load or more, purchased for resale 
there is granted to dealers and job- 
bers a functional allowance of 10 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Abandonment of the jobber-dealer 
method of selling by the American 
Steel & Wire Co. results after due 
deliberation of the problem had con- 
vinced the company that continua- 
tion of. the plan was not in the in- 
terest of either the company’s cus- 
tomers or the company. 

The company further points out 
that there has been a_ noticeable 
change in the distribution of mer- 
chant products and in the adoption 
of the quantity plan of selling it is 
effecting a means of protecting its 
legitimate jobber-dealer interests 
from the many forms of distribu- 
tion which have disturbed the mar- 
ket situation in many localities. 

The new quantity plan does not 
apply to such products as_ posts, 
American lawn fence, gates, poultry 
netting, or any other products ex- 
cept those mentioned. 

This method of selling has been in 
effect in territories normally served 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. over recent months and has 
proved satisfactory. The plan of 


the American Steel & Wire Co. fol- 


PEABODY 
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lows closely that of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. with the 
exception that the first bracket of 
the TCI is based on the railroad min 
imum and not on 40,000 pounds, as 
is the case with the American Steel 
& Wire Co. 


Ore Imports Heavy 


Philadelphia—Arrival of 17,389 
tons here during the week ended 
Aug. 28 marked the heaviest im- 
portation of foreign ores at this port 
in some time. Of this total 10,600 
tons were manganese ore, of which 
9500 tons were received from British 
India, 1000 tons from Russia and 100 
tons from England. The remainder 
was chrome ore, 4789 tons from Cuba 
and 2500 tons from the Philippine 
islands. 

Steel importations comprised 108 
tons of steel tubes, 53 tons of forg- 
ings, 26 tons of wire rods and 65 
tons of steel bars, all from Sweden; 
61 tons of bands, 20 tons of bars and 
63 tons of structural shapes, all from 
Belgium; and six tons of structural 
shapes from France. 

A shipment of 195 tons of pig iron 
came in from British India. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
New York, reports for the six 
months ending June 30 net income 
of $3,099,796 after all charges ex- 
cluding surtax on_ undistributed 
profits. This equals $5.03 a share 
on the 450,000 common shares out- 
standing. In the first half last year 
net income was $1,262,512, or 95 
cents a share. 
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Equipment 

Chicago August brought a de- 
crease in machine tool and plant 
equipment sales, but despite unfa- 
vorable comparison with July gains 
were shown over some_ previous 
months. Inquiries also have 
slumped recently, pointing to a con- 
tinuation of quieter demand. 

Seattle—Lumber industry strikes 
have reduced volume of business 
from that source but electrical 
equipment, pumping machinery and 
road-building items continue in good 
demand. 
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Ohio 


ALGER, O. Village is considering 
construction of sewage disposal plant 
estimated to cost $35,000. Aid may be 
sought from WPA. Fred Harrington is 
mayor and Morris Schadley is clerk. 


BLOOMVILLE, O. Village has been 
granted $30,000 by PWA toward planned 
construction of waterworks system, to 
include pumphouse and elevated steel 
tank. Estimated total cost is $50,000. 
E. J. Earick is mayor and Mrs. Rose 
Hackenburg is clerk. Engineer is Champe, 
Finkbeiner & Associates, 1025 Nicholas 
building, Toledo. (Noted STEEL, Aug. 16.) 


BUCYRUS, O. City has been granted 
$63,080 by PWA for construction of 
sewage Cisposal plant whose cost will 
be around $140,000. A $75,000 bond 
issue was authorized two years ago. 
George M. Birk is mayor and R. L. 
Hertzer is service’ director. (Noted 
STEEL, Aug. 30.) 


CINCINNATI Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Carthage avenue Northwest, plans to 


construct a factory addition costing 
$100,000. 
CINCINNATI — General Spring Co., 


125 East MecMicken avenue, plans to 
build a plant costing $60,000. Franken- 
berger & Batson, 4122 Davis lane, are 
architects. 


CIRCLEVILLE, O. City will be 
ready for bids about Sept. 20 for con- 
struction of sewage disposal plant cost- 
ing $136,500, for which PWA has 
granted $61,363. J. F. Mairs is service 
director and Floyd G. Browne, Marion, 
O., is engineer. (Noted STEEL, Aug. 2.) 


CLEVELAND Ferbert-Schorndorfer 
Co. has acquired two acres adjacent to 
its plant on Elmwood avenue North- 
west, and will build a new factory for 
making synthetic resins. 


CLEVELAND Variety Machine & 
Stamping Co., Elmwood avenue North- 
west, will build a heat treating plant 
on an acre adjoining its plant. 


CLEVELAND — Overly-Houtz Co., 
Madison avenue Northwest and West 
114th street, will build a sheet metal 
fabricating plant of 12,000 square feet 
on Elmwood avenue Northwest. 


CLEVELAND Marquette Metal 
Products Co., 129 Taft avenue, plans to 
build a plant addition costing $100,000, 
and machinery and equipment will cost 
another $100,000. A stock issue probably 
will finance the work. 


CLEVELAND — Cleveland Chain Co., 
Broadway and Henry streets, plans to 
build an $80,000 factory. H. W. Maurer, 
3126 Searboro road, is architect. 


CLEVELAND Precision Casting Co., 
J. R. Millspaugh, general manager, 
plans to build a 1-story, 60 x 130-foot 
factory addition at 12600 Berea road. 
Architect is H. E. Shimmin, 1720 Euc- 
lid avenue, Estimated cost is $40,000. 


CLEVELAND — Ohio Spring Co., East 
Forticth street and Carnegie avenue, 
plans to build a 1-story, 30 x 150-foot 
plant addition to cost $40,000. Archi- 
tect is M. P. Halperin, 604 Prospect 
avenue. 


CLYDE, G. Village will ask bids 


about Sept. 10 for improvements to 
light plant. C. A. Steiff is clerk and 
Froehlich & Emery, Second National 
Bank building, Toledo, is engineer. 


COLDWATER, O. Village is con- 
sidering construction of a water soften- 
ing plant, and a bond issue of $15,000 
probably will be placed before voters 
Nov. 2. A. T. Schoch is mayor and Carl 
Z. Hess is clerk. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Falls Stamp- 
ing & Welding Co. will take bids for 
construction of a 1-story, 60 x 80-foot 
plant addition, to cost $40,000. 


_ DAYTON, O. War department, Air 
Corps, materiel division, Wright field, 
will take bids until 10 a. m. Sept. 9 
for 233 electric portable drills, specifi- 
cation 50243, 66 portable drills, %-inch 
capacity, specification 50074, and 25 
portable drills, %-inch capacity, specifi- 
cation 50075, all for use on universal 
current, 110 volts. Bids will be taken 
until 10 a. m. Sept. 13 for 4000 pounds 
of 3-pound aluminum ingots, grade C, 
specification QQ-A-451. 


EDON, O. Village plans to build 
waterworks plant and has been allo- 
cated $19,636 by PWA. A $23,000 bond 
issue was approved at recent election. 
E. C. Bingaman is mayor and Carl 
Simon, Van Wert, O., is engineer. Esti- 
mated total cost is $43,600. 


GALION, O. — City has been allo- 
cated $40,905 by PWA toward remodel- 
ing of sewage disposal plant estimated 
to cost $91,000. Voters approved a bond 
issue of $60,000 at last election. L 
Cline is service director and P. A. Uhl- 
man, 2083 Dayton street, Columbus, is 
engineer, 


MONROEVILLE, O. City is pre- 
paring plans for construction of water 
softening and purification plant north 
of municipal electric power plant. Es- 
timated cost is $32,000, of which PWA 
has granted $8000. Clarence H. Zipfel 
is mayor and Champe, Finkbeiner & 
Associates, 1025 Nicholas building, To- 
ledo, are engineers. (Noted STEEL, Aug. 
9,) 


NILES, O. 
Corp. plans to construct a 


Youngstown Steel Car 
l-story, 80 


x 200-foot factory addition, costing 
$40,000. 
ORRVILLE, O. City plans to build 


a water softening plant costing $64,000. 
Cc. C. Hommon, 140 Twenty-second 
street Northwest, Canton, O., is engi- 
neer. 


SANDUSKY, O. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, foot of King street, will take bids 
soon for construction of a _ 3500-foot 
dock and installation of a modern coal 
loader. Total cost is estimated at $4,- 
000,000. J. D. Moffat is assistant chief 
engineer, Western division, Chicago, and 
will be in charge of work. 


WELLSVILLE, O. — City has revised 
plans for waterworks improvements and 
has been allocated $73,682 by PWA. C 
Fred Gluth is service director and R. M. 
Hunter, Wooster, O., is engineer. A filtra- 
tion plant of 2,000,000 gallons capacity 
will be built, and total cost is estimated 
at $164,000. (Noted STEEL, May 31.) 

WEST ALEXANDRIA, O. Village 
plans construction of a sewage disposal 
plant and distribution system costing 
$94,000, with WPA aid. Village will is- 
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sue $25,000 bonds. J. A. Craven, 212 
Central avenue, Dayton, is engineer. 

WEST UNITY, O. Village plans 
construction of waterworks system, in- 
cluding elevated steel tank and tower, 
pumphouse with pumps and motors, and 
piping and vaives. Total cost is esti- 
mated at $76,700. Engineer is Champe, 
Finkbeiner & Associates, 1025 Nicholas 
building, Toledo. PWA has granted $34,- 
510. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD, CONN. - G. F. Heub- 
lein & Brother Co. has acquired the 
plant formerly occupied by the SKF 
Industries Inc., comprising approximate- 
ly 200,000 square feet of space. 


New York 


ITHACA, N. Y. Lincoln Enterprises 
plans to build a factory for manufac- 
turing electric meters. Architect is A. 
N. Gibb, 300 East State street. 


NEW YORK Beadleston & Moerz, 
care of Whitehead Metal Products Co. 
of New York, 304 Hudson street, sub- 
sidiary of International Nickel Co., 67 
Wall street, plans to construct a 3-story 
factory at West Tenth and Washington 
streets. Estimated cost is $400,000. 


NORTH BELLMORE, N. Y. - Per- 
fectoloid Co., 424 New Bridge road, plans 
to build a factory costing over $40,000. 


Pennsylvania 


AMBRIDGE, PA. Borough is con- 
sidering recommendations and estimates 
of costs made by engineer, Peter F. 
Loftus, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, for 
waterworks improvements. Estimated 
total cost will be $282,000. S. L. Card 
is borough secretary. 


ERIE, PA. Penn Brass & Copper 
Co., 1130 West Eighteenth street, is 
taking bids for construction of a 1-story, 
150 x 350-foot plant on Powell avenue. 


MARTINSBURG, PA, Borough plans 
to construct a sewage disposal plant at 
an estimated cost of $40,000. 


Michigan 


LANSING, MICH. Motor Wheel Co., 
East Saginaw street, plans to _ install 
conveyors, electric hoists, motors and 
controls, and other handling equipment 
in two new 1-story plant additions 
which will comprise 90,000 square feet. 
Cost is estimated at $250,000. (Noted 
STEEL, Aug. 23.) 


Illinois 


CHICAGO Visking Co., 6733 West 
Sixty-fifth street, plans to install mo- 
tors and controls, conveyors, trans- 
formers, and other materials handling 
equipment in new 1- and 2-story addi- 
tion to cellulose materials plant, to cost 
over $400,000. 


EVANSTON, ILL. — Kwickon Co., 626 


Vest Jackson boulevard, Chicago, re-° 


jected bids recently received for con- 
struction of a factory, and probably will 
ask bids again in several months. Es- 
timated cost is $70,000. S. Minchin, 4339 
North Claremont avenue, is architect. 


Indiana 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—City plans 
to expand and improve electric power 
plant and will install a new 5000-kilo- 
watt turbogenerator, boilers, and other 
equipment. Cost is estimated at $285,000. 


KENDALLVILLE, IND. — Plant of 
Newman Foundry Co. was damaged re- 
cently by fire. It probably will be re- 
paired immediately. C. E, Howe is man- 
ager. 
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Maryland 


BALTIMORE, MD. Carr Lowrey 
Glass Co., 2201 Kloman street, will let 
contract soon for construction of a 2- 
story addition to its factory. Estimated 
cost is $100,000. Amsler-Morton Co., Ful- 
ton building, Pittsburgh, is architect 


Mississippi 


NATCHEZ, MISS. City will vote on 
$250,000 bonds for construction of tire 
manufacturing plant, city to purchase 
site and direct work. W. J. Byrne is 
mayor. 


North Carolina 


OCRACOKE, N. C. Ocracoke Power 
& Light Co. plans to build electric light 
plant and distribution system, for which 
Charles Scarborough, Ocracoke island 
has general contract. 


Louisiana 


AMITE CITY, LA City plans con- 
struction of $57,000 waterworks exten- 


sions, for which PWA has granted 
$26,650. Additional equipment will be 
installed. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA. City has 


received PWA allocation of $102,960 for 
construction of sewage disposal plant 
to cost $230,000, and has $160,000 bonds 
available. J. M. Fourmy is engineer, 
Hammond, La. 


NEW ORLEANS Southern § Steel 
Barrel Co., Roy E. Hurd, president, 1115 
South Liberty street, will install $35,000 
worth of machinery in its plant. 

NEW ORLEANS Harry Brothers 
Co. of Louisiana, sheet metal producer, 
plans to build a $50,000 addition to its 
plant at 3505 South Carrollton avenue. 


RUSTON, LA. — Arkansas-Louisiana 
Gas Co. plans to construct a gasoline 
absorption plant costing $300,000. 


WISNER, LA. Town plans con- 
struction of waterworks costing $44,000, 
and has PWA grant of $20,000 and loan 
of $24,000. Swanson-McGraw, _ Balter 
building, New Orleans, is engineer. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN City has 
received $4,300,000 loan and grant from 
PWA for construction of municipal 
electric light distribution system, to 
use power from TVA 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Tennessee 
Electric Power Co., J. C. Gould Jr., presi- 
dent, 605 Church street, has been au- 
thorized by Tennessee Public Utilities 
commission to build a steam generat- 
ing plant at Bordeaux, near Nashville 


West Virginia 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. Harrison 
County Rural Electrification association 
plans to build a power plant and has 
started work on erection of 196 miles 
of transmission lines. Louis T. Klauder, 
Lincoln-Liberty building, Philadelphia, 
is engineer. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA. Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., Roanoke, Va., plans 
to build a new power substation in 
Huntington and will extend transmis- 
sion lines. Cost will be near $450,000 
and work will start soon. 

WHEELING, W. VA. City has en- 
gaged Carl J. Simon, Van Wert, O., en- 
gineer, to make surveys and estimates 
of cost of construction of electric power 
station. Harry Humphrey is city man- 
ager. 


Virginia 


BELLEWOOD, VA. Old Hickory 
Chemical Corp., affiliate of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
plans to construct a carbon disulphide 
plant at Bellewood in Chesterfield coun- 
ty. Cost is estimated at $750,000. Al- 
bert K. Missimer, DuPont service su- 
perintendent, is in charge. 

PORTSMOUTH, VA. Bureau of 
yards and docks, Navy department, is 
taking bids for a diesel engine electric 
unit of 325 horsepower and a 200-kilo- 
watt direct current generator for a float- 
ing crane at Norfolk navy yard. Spe- 
cifleation 8545. 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. City has 
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been granted $76,090 for construction 


of sewage disposal plant at a total 


estimated cost of $169,000. 


Missouri 


BUCKLIN, MO. 


PWA has granted $29,250. 


to 


EAST PRAIRIE, MO. — City plans 

build sewage disposal plant and 
system at an estimated cost of $36,363. 
Grant of $16,363 and loan of $20,000 


has been received from PWA. 


ST. LOUIS 


Socony-Vacuum 


City plans to build 
waterworks plant costing $65,000, and 
will install two 75-gallon per minute 
pumps, a chlorinator, 75,000-gallon ele- 
vated steel tank, and other equipment. 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


Co. Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, and 
H. T. Ashton, general manager, Lubite 
division, 4140 Lindell boulevard, St. 
Louis, will ask bids soon for construc- 
tion of two additions to its gasoline 
eracking and bulk plant at the foot of 
President street. One addition will be 
1- and 2-story, 150 x 175 feet, the other 
1-story, 75 x 150 feet. Estimated cost is 
£200,000. M. F. Marks, Ambassador build- 
ing, is engineer. 


Oklahoma 


TEXHOMA, OKLA. Stanley Marsh 
Jr., Amarillo, Tex., has been granted 
permit by utilities commission to con- 
struct a _ 60,000,000-cubic-foot carbon 
black plant costing $40,000. 


Wisconsin 


LANCASTER, WIS. Grant county 
board has appropriated $45,000 for a 
new steam heat and light plant at 
county institutions. Bids close Sept. 7 
on structural contracts. Alonzo Aupperle 
is county clerk. 


MERRILL, WIS. City plans con- 
struction of a sewage disposal plant 
and A. E. McMahon Engineering Co., 
Menasha, Wis., is engineer. 


MILWAUKEE - Fred Holtz, presi- 
dent-treasurer, Generating Gear Co., 
2738 South Twenty-ninth street, has 
formed a new company called F. E. 
Holtz Ine. to manufacture and deal in 
gears, machines, tools, ete. G. L. Light 
and F. Russell Holtz are also affiliated. 


MILWAUKEE Atlas Metal Parts 
Co., 3240 North Thirty-first street, stamp- 
ings and hardware manufacturer, has 
increased capital stock and may expand 
production facilities. William A. Schen- 
del is president-treasurer. 

WAUSAU, WIS. — Ben Alexander and 
Cc. C. Yawkey, local timber and saw- 
mill operators, plan to start early con- 
struction of a new saw and planing 
mill plant costing about $250,000 at 
Prinville, Oreg. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. General 
Metalware Co. plant was damaged by 
fire recently. 


Texas 


MARSHALL, TEX. Portex Oil Co., 
Portland, Oreg., plans to construct a 
gasoline extraction plant in northeast 
Shelby county. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX. - City plans 
to build a $150,000 waterworks plant. 
M. D. Gates is city engineer. 


Iowa 


WAVERLY, IOWA City plans to 
build a $160,000 addition to the muni- 
cipal electric plant to house diesel en- 
gines and generators. Young & Stanley 


Inc., Muscatine, Iowa, is engineer. 
(Noted STEEL, July 26.) 

Nebraska 

ALLIANCE, NEBR. - City council 


has approved proposal for construction 
of municipal power plant to house a 
30,000-pounds-per-hour high pressure 
boiler and turbine generator, to cost 
$24,700. Council will ask bids as soon 
as bonds are issued. H. A. Fricke is 
mayor. (Noted STEEL, Aug. 16.) 


BEAVER CROSSING, NEBR. — City 
will build a waterworks plant costing 
$25,800, and PWA has allotted $16,110. 
Guy T. Bell is village clerk and Scott 
& Scott, 522 Bankers Reserve building, 
Lincoln, Nebr., is engineer. 


CORTLAND, NEBR. City has re- 
ceived allotment of $12,812 from PWA 
to finance construction of a waterworks 
plant to cost $28,470. Victor Pawloski is 
chairman of the village board of trus- 
tees. H. H. Henningsen Engineering Co., 
326 Union State Bank building, Omaha, 
is engineer. 


DWIGHT, NEBR. City plans to 
construct a waterworks plant costing 
$26,000, and received allocation from 
PWA of $11,686. Walter Johnson is 
chairman of board of trustees. H. H 
Henningsen Engineering Co., 326 Union 
State Bank building, Omaha, is engi- 
neer. 


HAIGLER, NEBR. Village plans 
to build an electric light and power 
plant costing $40,950, and has received 
grant of $16,900 from PWA. Charles 
Roach is chairman of the village board 
of trustees, and Robert Fulton, 2327 
South Nineteenth street, Lincoln, Nebr., 
is engineer. 


Idaho 


CLEARWATER, IDAHO Valley 
Light & Power association will take 
hids until Sept. 9 for construction of 
“33 miles of power lines. T. C. Smith, 
Seattle, is supervising engineer. 


Arizona 


GLOBE, ARIZ. Emsco Asbestos Co. 
is building a 50-ton mill for sorting and 
cleaning asbestos fibers. Earl V. Draper 
is plant superintendent. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES Lane Wells Co., 
manufacturer of oil well supplies, plans 
to build a new factory at 5610 South 
Soto street, at a cost of $100,000. Ground 
has been broken. 


SEATTLE Aiuminum Co. of Wash- 
ington has been incorporated by E. V. 
Maltby and associates, 111 Boren av- 
enue. 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF. Armstrong 
Cork Co., 1206 Maple avenue, Los An- 
geles, and Lancaster, Pa., plans to 
build a plant estimated to cost $1,000,- 
000. 


CROOKED RIVER, OREG. Inland 
Power & Light Co., Public Service 
building, Portland, plans to make dam 
and hydro-electric power plant’ im- 
provements at the Cove plant on Crooked 
river. Engineering division of Electric 
Bond & Share Corp., 2 Rector street, 
New York, is in charge. 


GLENDALE, OREG. — Ingraham Lum- 
ber Co. plant was recently damaged 
by fire, units including five dry kilns 
and a planing mill. A rebuilding pro- 
gram probably will be started. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG. Enter- 
prise Irrigation district will take bids 
soon for construction of a $68,000 power 
plant, with PWA furnishing $20,000, 


Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN. Pine Falls Pulp 
& Paper Co. Ltd. plans extensions to its 
ylant, to raise capacity 300 tons daily. 
Cost will be $813,000. 


OSHAWA, ONT. Duplate Glass Co., 
Prospect street, will build a plant ad- 
dition. Architect is Allward & Gouin- 
lock, 47 Bloor street West, Toronto. 


ST. LAURENT, QUE. Continental 
Can Co. Ine., 100 East Forty-second 
street, New York will take bids soon 
for construction of a container plant 
costing $350,000. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 
for withholding his identity. Letters should be brief—preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


material appearing in STEEL. 


Uses STEEL'S Operating Data 


To the Editor: 

Included in STEEL we find each 
week a schedule of district steel 
rates for the current week in con- 
trast to the same week in 1936 and 
1935. This is the first breakdown of 
such data by districts which we have 
encountered and we find it to be of 
extreme interest to us in that we 
may plan production in our terri- 
tory. 

C. V. BEATON 
Shell Union Oil Corp., 
New York. 


Epiror’s Note—The official rate of 
steel operation as determined by the 
American Iron and Steel institute 
for August was 83.55 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The average of STEEL’s 
weekly estimates in August was 83.6 
per cent. 


Picture Story Popular 


To the Editor: 

We thoroughly believe that the 
pictorial story of the manufacture of 
tractors, (STEEL, Aug. 30), is decided- 
ly superior to a long, drawn out ar- 
ticle on this subject. 

We have found this to be true in 
our own case, as about a year and 
a half ago we produced a brochure 
entitled “Bearings in The Making” 
which has proved most popular 
wherever it has been shown. 

P. F. BANNISTER 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


Giving Real Value 


To the Editor: 

The writer has carefully noted the 
tractor article (StreL, Aug. 30), made 
up so largely of pictures. One of 
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the difficult things in business is to 
place yourself in the other fellow’s 
shoes. For example, as we prepare 
our advertising we strive to give 
the prospective customer something 
which he can use to his own ad- 
vantage. 

We believe you have accomplished 
this in the tractor article in re- 
spect to your readers. This kind 
of a resume in the writer’s opinion 
is much easier digested by busy ex- 
ecutives then the usual lengthy edi- 
torial material. The only objection, 
in the writer’s opinion, is that you 
have to some extent upset the con- 
tinuity of the article by injecting 
advertisements in between. These 
should have been placed either be- 
fore or after the complete article. 

W. J. RAMSEY 
Advertising Manager, 
Mathews Conveyer Co., 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


Winner Must Study 


To the Editor: 

It would appear from the majority 
of the publicity in print today, 
(STEEL, June 21, July 12), that col- 
lege men are the only men who are 
being extended a fair opportunity 
for future advancement. It is true, 
of course, that colleges are turning 
out increasingly large numbers of 
graduates as compared to a num- 
ber of years ago. In other words, 
there is a much higher percentage 
of college trained men today. Years 
ago a college education was much 
more difficult to obtain. Boys found 
it necessary to go to work immedi- 
ately after high school and many 
didn’t even finish grade school; 
many others attended the old coun- 
try schools and did not have the ad- 
vantages of our more modern 
schools. 

It is only natural that young men 


from colleges today would be eager 
to learn more. Many are so minded 
because they are endeavoring to 
justify their expense and effort for 
an education and really make a se- 
rious drive for jobs upon completion 
of their education. 

The high school boy who goes into 
the factory or mill too often does not 
continue his education. Many, of 
course, get married, and with addi- 
tional responsibilities find it impos- 
sible to further outside education. 
Many, of course, do not take ad- 
vantage of their spare time, especial- 
ly in the evenings and are too intent 
upon having a good time. As a re- 
sult, this high school boy is in many 
cases lacking in fundamental educa- 
tion. So often he uses poor English 
and spelling. Many of these boys 
do not make any particular effort to 
excel on the job or show a desire to 
learn anything in addition to the 
particular job he may be doing. In 
other words, the high school boy so 
often, because of these deficiencies, 
is not in a position to offer an em- 
ployer a bill of goods comparable 
to the college man who is endeavor- 
ing to forge ahead and always will- 
ing to study. 

Of course many high school boys 
have abundant ambition but never 
seem to get the proper opportunity. 
These boys should have an opportun- 
ity because many times they excel 
the college boy in natural abilities. 
Our corporation honors these fac- 
tors and has always been mindful 
of the training of young men up 
through the ranks. As a result, a 
number of apprentice courses have 
been in constant operation which 
are especially adaptable to boys who 
have not had an opportunity to gain 
a college education. 

A young man who wants to make 
a success in the operating end of the 
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BALANCED 
ELECTRICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Batancep electrical characteristics! Fairbanks-Morse 
insists on them—not merely in occasional “control” in- 
spections, but for each motor bearing the F-M_ trade- 
mark. Inspectors gauge the wire in each phase winding, 
balance it against the master winding, and make certain 
that all are identical in cross-section, length of wire, and 
copper content. 

From the very first manufacturing operation, every F-M 
motor is precision-built. This precision manufacturing 
makes F-M motors earn more and earn longer for you. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co.,900S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


34 branches at your service throughout the United States. 


DIESEL ENGINES REFRIGERATORS 
PUMPS RADIOS 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY LER ES 8) 
FAIRBANKS SCALES FARM EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT STOKERS 

WATER SYSTEMS AIR CONDITIONERS 








